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-- - - - Aproduct of a statewid of 104 

school-districts and 9 county educational agencies, the report 
focuses on-promising practices for use with handicapped children of 
limited English proficiency (LEP). In Phase One, seven categories of 
promising practices or program attributes were identified: (1) first 
and second language developmiiit (2) cultural cohsiderat ions, (3) 
teacher competencies and : staff zdevelbpmeh£ , _ ( 4 ) admini strati ve 
interface and: CQllaboratibn , -iSl nonbiased assessment, jg) ^ - --_ 
educational placement and-programming^ and (7 ) parent involvement . 
The area of promising practice most frequently identified by survey 
participants was nonbiased assessment . Major findings of the Phase 
Two survey of current educational practices included the proportional 
representation of LEP students in special education, frequent 
consideration of language prbbleius in the assessment of LEP students, 
and a Spanish emphasis i_ The third phas _ 
annotated bibliography on_the prof essional literature dealing with 
special education services for the culturally and/or linguistically 
different handicapped student, the 112 citations which make up the 
bulk of this publication are grouped according to the seven 
categories of promising practices. The final phase is an analysis_arid 
summary of findings for each of the sevehcategbries^Theneedf ^ 
the field. to_2bcus more bn_qualitative questions of program placement 
and_educational delivery as well as on ways to more meaningfully 
invoive-parents is stressed. Appendices provide (1) a breakdown of 
the components of each of the proKising_practices catigories^^ (2) 
a set of forms describingprbmisin school 
stricts. Twelve pages of references are also provided. (DB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Special educatioh services for students with limited English 
proficiency (LEPJ have received considerable judicial^ legislative^ 
and philosophical scrutlnx during the past 10 to 15 years* The focus 
of this attention has been primarily on issues relating to educational 
equity, with state and federal mandates seeking to remedy past 
practices that reeolted in over representation of minority group 
students in sj^ecial education. For this reason, identification and 
placement practices have been singled but for the bulk .^f the 
attentioTiii The professional literature has been filled with 
discussions of overrepresentatlon, due process^ and honblased_ 
assessment. Research, legislative^ personnel preparation, and ^ 
materials-development efforts all have zeroed in on these issues, 
frequently to the neglect of matters relating more directly to the 
desigti atid delivery of instruction. 

The majority of the reports in the professional literature deal 

either with the development. of statlsticaldatabases (frequently from 

estimated numbers) on minority group representation in special 

education or with the reporting of both data and opinion on selected 
assessment instrumentation and procedures. Judicial decisions and 
legislative mandates continue to focus dti questions relating to 
program access atid eligibility.: Personnel training atid development 
efforts also tend tb streas istudent assessment and evaluation 
considerations. Impressive numbers of _a8:3e3sment instruments designed 
to measure the abilities and, less often, the achievement of 
linguistically and culturally diverse children ure being produced.* At 
the same time, few instructional materials and programs snecifically 
designed to meet the educational needs of these stiiclents are 
available. Although the issues of curriculum and pirqgram 
desigh/deiivery are beginning to beaddred at conferences and in 
the professional literature, these reports are infrequent and 
typically lack data on effectiveness. 



The purpose of this technical report is to describe educational 
practices that appear to be promising for LEP, handicapped students* 
As one component of a state-^fuhded research project ^ "Special z 
EducatlonServices for LEP^Bahdicappe^ Students in California: State 
of the Art and Future. Direct ions, "this task. was originally __ 
conceptualized as ^^veioping a_model-of exemplary practices for the 
education of LEP, handicapped students. It soon became clear, 
however, that the professional literature has not addressed this issue 
in a concerted^ data-'based I ot:: systematic fashion and that field 
Practices are widely varied. By and large ^ bilingual special 
education.has been a collection of theories and_ practices extiapolated 
from either bilingual education or special education; with little 
evaluation of thetr relevance or efficacy for biitngual special 
education. A preliminary identification, review, and synthesis of 
yariableis thnc might relate to effective educational practice for LEP, 
handicapped students appeared to be in order. 
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For these reasons^, the project rcdest^ these activities to 

inciode (i) the identification an^ deipcription of attributes that 
appear to affect quality program d 'a sign arid delivery arid (2) an 
analysis of current practices relative to these attributes. These 
attributes have been designated as "promisitig practices" and, as such » 
provide the basis for futuri Invectlgatloh and specif Icaiiotit Four 
phases of activity were undertaken in this effort to identify and 
describe promising service delivery practices- These included: 



Phase One: 



J)egcrlpt4 otta- o^ Pi 



Pra^ti^es* 



Idehtlf icatidh of seven categoric"^, of program 
attributes that relate to qualitative 
education of _LE?; handicapped students and 
the nomination/description of "promising 
practices" in Caitforui^. 

Phase Two: Statewide Stat r s otudS^. 

Summary atid conclusions drawn from data and 

related information collected through a 

statewide ^urvay questionnaire on the status 
of educational services to LEP, handicapped 
students. 



Phase Three: Anno tat i dna^ of LiteratutB. 



Phase Four: 



Annotations of professional literature 
addressing program considerations for LEP, 
handicapped students within each of the seven 
categories of promising practices. 

AnaiyaeB-and-Conciusioas ^ 

Analysis of the practices idetitified in the 
prior three phases^ with state-of-the-art 
conclusions dr awn and directions for future 
efforts reco^ended. 



- - Although presented sequentially, these four phases were developed 
interactively. Extensive literature reviews were involved in Phases 
One and Two for both delineating categories of promising practices and 
developing the state survey questionnaire. These literature reviews 
provided the startlngpoiht for Phase Three annotations^. The outcome 
of Phase Two and the annotations of Phase Three led to refinement of 
the Phase One categories^ They also formed the basts for the 
state-of-the-art analysis and recommendations for future directions 
developed during Phase Four. Each of these phases is reported in the 
separate sections of this technical report*. 
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I Phase One 
PROMISING PRACTICES 



C^vTSGORIES OF PROMISING PRACTICES 

. The prtai/ary purpose of thts phase was to develop a structure by 
which both t^5 conceptualize and to identify relevant educational 
practices. To accomplish this, art extensive Tv^view of the special 
education and bilingual education literature wa.9 conducted. Program 
evaluation criteria developed by various educational agencies were 
examined and recommendations embedded in presentations made at - 
professional conferences were reviewed. Finally, "Items of Program 
Quaiity^i* developed for biiingual education programs by the California 
State Department of Education, were reviewed* Program, descriptors 
distilled from these efforts were combined into a single listing and 
eventually combined into nine categories of practice: (1) Primary 
Language Development; (Z^Second Language Acquisition; (3) Cuiturai 
Considerations; (45 Teaching Competencies and Staff Development; (5) 
Administrative interface and Collaboration; (6) Continuum of Services; 
(7) Nonbiased Assessment; (8) Curriculum and Instruction; and (9) 
Parent and Community Involvement. 

Each of these categories of promising practiceswas further 
developed through the specif icatlonof specif icdescfip 
complete delineation of_each_ category ispresen in Appendix A, As 
these.nine. categories appeared to encompass most program features 
differentiating qualitative educational delivery from those less 
qualitative, they were the variables described in the promising 
practice nominations cbii4>onent of the report. Subsequently^ when both 
the nominations and further: literature reviews failed to sufficiently 
address ppme of these variables^ the nlnegfoupings were reduced t^ 
seven. The categofles.of primary. language development and secondary 
language development were combined and the category of continuum of 
services was merged with the category of curriculttm and inf-truction. 
The seven categories which resulted were as follows: 

1* First and Second Language Development 

2. Cultural Considerations. 

3. Teacher-Co^etencies and Staff Development 
4i Administrative interface and Colliriboration 

5. Nonbiased Assessment 

6. Educational Placement and Programming 
7 • Parent Involvement 



NOMINATIONS OF PROMISING PRACTICES 

.^^^^^^'^^ the development of these categories of promising 
practices, the nomination/description phase of the study was 
undertaken. Individuals and agencies from throughout the state were 
asked to nominate teachers or pti^rams that they considered. to be 
exemplary in some aspect of educating LEP, handicapped cfiiidreni Ail 
districts riD45 and county offlcesof education (9) participating in 
the statewidesurvey study were included w in addition, individuals 
who had attended state-sponsored bilingual assessment institutes^ 
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individuals atid agencies identified earlier stady (i3egelka 

S Pacheco^ 1984)^ and indlvtduais and programs recommended by the 
Project Advisory eoimtt tee were sent letters seeking nominations. In 
3il^ietters_ inviting nom> .ations were sent to 308 individuals and 
agencies with Identified Interests in LEP, handicapped students. 

Each letter described project activities and listed the nine 
categories of prbmisihg practices. Recipients were asked to nominate 
individuals, classes^ programs^ or districts that they believed to 
have promlsing.praettces in one or more of these categories. A 
nominations postcard was included with each letter. Sixty-two 
nooiinations were received. Each nominee or program director (where 
districts or schools were nominated) was then sent a letter explaining 
the promising practices study ^ describing the promisihg practices 
categories^ and prbviding abrief descrlptioh of the nature of his/her 
nomination. Each_of_tbe nomineeswas asked to provide a written 
description of what they considered to be their program's strongest 
features, limit tttg themselves to not more than two of the nine 
categories of promising pvactices. 

Possibly because of the lateness of the school year (April), only 
19 completed Prbmisihg Practices forms were returned <• Represented 
were 11 unified school districts,_3elementary_school districts, 1 
secondary 8chool_di8trict,_ahd 4 county offices of education or 
regional programs, tbesed^ of promising practices have 

been edited slightly and are included in Appendix B. Seven of the 
program descriptions designated only one category of promising 
practice, eight designated two categbries, three designated three 
categories, arid orie designated strength in seven of the nine 
categories. 

^^'^^iP^^i^^? §®?^^|p?i*^"^ received were analyzed in tertns of the 
categories of promising practices described. Where respoiidents had 
checked only one or twb categbries asj requested, these were counted as 
"tnajbr designatibris." Iri iristarices where more than two designations 
were made i the program descriptiohswere analyzed to determine which 
designated practices were. alsodescrtbed. in the prose portions of the 
respon8e8«__Where categories were b designated on the response form 
and described in the prose description, they also were counted as 
major designations of program practice. Categories that were cheiiked 
on the response form but not described were tallied as "iniribr program 
designations." Also included as minor program desighatiohs were, 
practices hot specifically designated but imbedded in thedescrtptions 
of the promisihg practices. In all, analyses of the 19 responses 
yielded 34 major program designations and 15 minor program 
designations, these responses are summarized in Table 1. 
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_ TABLE 1 _ 
AreaR of Promising Practices 

Ma4<xr Minor 
Categoria» Designations Designations 



1 • Primary tangaage 
Deveiopment 

2. Second Language 
Development 



3. Cultural Considerations i i 

4. Staffing/Staff 3 3 
Davelopment 

5. Admihistratiye 4 2 
Interface and 

Cbllaboratiion 



6* Conttnaom of Services 2 - 

7. Ndhbiased Assessment 13 1 

6. Curriculum and 4 2 
Instruction 

9i Parent Involvement 2 6 



r^ROMISIHG PRACTICES DESCRIPTIONS 

The area of promisingpractice most frequently identified 
involved the nonbiased assessment of LEP students for special 
Bducatton. this was a major designation for 13 districta and a minor 
iesignatlon for one districts Of the 19 responses received^ for five 
Lt was the oiily program area designated* Only two other respondents 
Limited their program designations to just one area: one designated 
'curriculum and instruction" and the other designated "administrative 
Interface and coiiabo ration." 

The actual descriptions of promisltig assessment practices touched 
m a number of variables^ the most frequent beiiig some form. of 
bilingual involvement. No specific practice was mentioned by more 
:hah eight respondentSc Those practices mentioned by at least five 
-espondents fell into the following categories: 
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i«. Use of t)iltngaal professionals In assessment* 
2i Use of translators i 

3, Use o if primary language (non-English) tests (some developed for 
other populations » some hormed on other populations » some 8iii4>ly 
translated from English). 

4, Assessment in both Ll and t2i 

5, Parent/home contact or involvement. 

Diagnostic teaching in both languages to determine areas of 
learning deficit was mehtibhed by two respondents. Mentioned by only 
one respondent each were practices. involving use of Piagetian tasks 
and the use of a decision-making process as the vehicle for 
assessment. 

Most programs appeared to be geared toward Hispanic populations. 
Fourteen of the nominations specifically mentioned the Spanish 
language^ the Hispanic population, or Spanish-language tests; one 
additional respondent described services for children of migrant 
workers^ suggesting a Spanish focus for that program as well. Three 
respondents stated that they served various Asian language groups; one 
mentioned Portuguese students, three made no reference to a specific 
language or ethnic groups 



English was the designated language of instruction for six of the 
nine respondents who specifically addressed this variable. Bilingual 
aides were frequently available to provide translation of key phrases 
and_concept8t_ One. respondent Indicated that some attention was given 
to remediation of primary language deficits and three mentioned the 
existence of bilingual special education classroom teachers as a 
specific program stretigth. Two indicated that bilingual instructional 
assistance was provided toz students through Designated Instructional 
Services or a partial day Resource Specialist program. Only one 
respondent specified primary language development as a program 
strength. 

Althoagh the number of responses analyzed was small » the picture 
that emerges is suggestive of both program emphases aiid the nature of 
specific practices. The analysis of a larger number of program 
hoMnatiohs/descriptions from throughout this state » as wellascther 
states, would provide a more comprehensive picture^ the state survey 
data and the literature annotations in the following two sections of 
this report provide a basis ror further scrutiny of these practices. 
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Phase Two 
STATEWIDE STATUS STUDY 

Through a statewide quesciohhaire surveyatudy , project. staff 
dey^albped ah information base otx current educstionai practices with 
LEP, handicapped students in eatifornia. A total of 104 districts ati 
5 coanty educational agencies responded to a nine--page questionnaire • 
Data from existing state data banks provided additional information o 
the pattlcipetirig districts and counties. The sample included 
elementary^ secondary ^ and unified school districtsof various sizes 
as veil as ethnic, socioeconomic, and linguistic compositions i Urban 
suburban^ and rural educational agencies from throughotit the state 
were represented « 

Status information was obtained for a variety of variables 

ranging from proportional representation to specif icprogram 

practices. A complete reporting of this study Is available under 
separate coyer (see Cegelka, Rodriguez, tewis, & Pacheco, 1984) • Thi 
susmary/discusslon of the study is presented in terms of the fbllbwitij 
variables; proportional representation; characteristics of districts 
with and without LEP, handicapped enrollments; screening / referral / 
assessment practices; ptogrammatlc/staf f development needs; 
educational prvrgramming ; and the Spanish emphasis. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

One of the most important findings of the study was the 
proportional representation of LEP students in special education. Foi 
this sample J the prevalence of handicapped students among the LEP 
population was not sightficannly different from the prevalence of 
handicapped students among the total population, this was true both 
for_speclal education as a single entity and for all categories of 
special education, with the exception of severely emotionally 
disturbed and other health impaired, where LEP students were 
underrepresented. Further^ the prevalence rate of LEP students within 
the handicapped population was proportional to their prevalence in the 
total student population. This was true both for LEP students as an 
entity and for each of the six language groupings for which data were 
available^ Tests of differences in variance for each of these 
comparisons were nonsignificant. 

A district-by-district comparison of the data. from this. study 
with special education ethnicity data was precluded as the state 
collects such data only fromSELPAs (regional consortia), not from 
districts. Without datarelativeto the ethnic representation in 
special education for the sample districts, it la difficult to 
interpret these resuitsi On the one hand, it could be that the 
pr export ional representation found is a function of the variable 
specified (language proficiency as opposed to ethnicity)^ saggeating 
that once minority g^bup^ students are identified for special 
cudslderatibh through btlingual educatlon services, they i^re more 
likely to be appropriately dealt with relative to special education 
services. On the oB*er hand, should ethnicity data for this sample 



reveal proportional special. education representation In ad<litiori_to 
the proportional language proficiency representation, it might be - 
indicative of improved special education identification and placement 
practices within Calif orniai Without such comparisons, we can only 
conclude that for this sample ^ students with limited English 
proficiency tend to be praportlohally represented in special education 
and to suggest that these firidl.gs- may be generalizable to all 
districts arid courities within the state. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF DISTRICTS WITH 

AND WITHOUT LEP HANDICAPPED ENROLLMENTS 

Analysis of characteristics dif fereritiatihg districts that dio 
identify handicapped , LEP students from those that did hot revealed 
that_all districts_eurollirtg_100 or more LEP studerits also identified 
a portion of this group as handicapped and that only districts with^ 
iow LEP enrollments failed to identify any LEP student as handicapped. 
Further, in i&any cases this latter group did tiot offer special 
education services to any students. Finally^ those districts 
identifying LEP^ handicapped students were characterized by larger 
total student enrollmerits> larger LEP enrollmerits, larger *^P 
enrollments, and greater numbers of teachers and teaching staff. 

SCREENING/REFERRAL/ASSESSMENT PRACTICES 

: Questiohis concerning referral, screening, and assessment of LEP 
students for special education revealed avarietyof practices* 
Respondents tended tb_ believe that tbe. nwmber of ref errals of LEP 
students to special education was reflective of the number needing 
special education; this belief is congruent with the proportional 
special education representation reported for the sample. Special 
education referrals were most frequently made by the regular classroom 
teacher (60% of the time)^ with the bilingual education teacher 
sccdurititig for orily 17% of the refer rals • One _ might _ assume that the 
bilingual education teacher would be the better qualtfie? '..s 
differentiate second language acquisition problems from learning 
disorders and^ thereby, to refer LEP students for special education 
screening aiid assessment* However^ the role of this prof essioiial is 
frequeritly an aricillary prie^ which may account for the fact that most 
referrals_are_ made by regular class.teachers. ^ 1 while 
these. teachers actually initiate most referrals^ the referral decision 
itself involves consultation with bilingual education personnel. No 
data were gathered on this specific issue, however. 

Responses to a question coricerriing differences beLween _ 
assessment practices generally employed arid those used with LEP 
students Iridicated that_lariguage_corislderatioris_play a more impbrtarit 

role in the special education screening. and assessment of LEP 

students. The most frequently mentioned assessment procedure. was the. 
oral translation of commercially available English-language tests. It 
is interesting to note that oral translation of written documents also 
was the most frequently mentioned way of explaining due process rights 
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to parents, with over half of the districts relying on this method 
exciustveiy* Emphasis on establishing language dominance was the 
second most frequently mentioned difference in the_ screening and 
assessuient procedures employed with LEP and hoh-LEP students. Special 
attention to parental input for purposes of establishing language 
dominance and of ascertaining functioning conq)etehce of the student 
was reported by some districts. 



Another frequently mentioned difference was the use of assessment 
instruments commercially available in the primary language of the 
child. Examihatiph of the tests listed revealed that primary language 
tests were most typically used for language. screening/dominance 
considerations and forablllty. testing* Fifteen districts (of 58 
responding to this ^^fstlon) did list Spanish-*language achievement 
tests, with only two tests receiving multiple mentions: the Spanish 
version of the Woodcock-Johnson battery (listed by 7 districts) and 
the Hotena reading tests (listed by 2 districts). 

Two separate procedures that focusedon. the appropriate 
interpretation of student assessment Information were mentioned by 14 
districts each._ One involved the Inclusion of bltlngual adults 
(teachers, aides , psychologists, migrant education program personnel, 
and occasionally community representf«tives) in test administration 
and/or interpretation. The second involved the review and 

consideration of non-test information (e.g.^ hbtce Interviews to 

determine level of functioning, infonnatlon on length of resl^ 
the U.S. ^ extent and nature of past educational exp and so 

forth)* Seven respondents indicated that they either utilized 
nonverbal tests exclusively or that they weighed them more heavily in 
Interpreting assessment results. In response to this question^ drily 
diie district specifically the use of ari adapt ive behavior 

scale (the SOMPA)^ although when actually listing commercial 
instruments used, 21 listed either the AAJ© Adaptive Behavior Scale or 
the SOMPA (which contains adaptive behavior measures). 

The use of direct observation of child behavior and the tryirig 
out of various programming options before assessisent were each listed 
by two respondents. No respdhderits specifically listed the greater 
use of : criteridh'-referericed measures as a way in which special 
education screening arid assessment procedures for tEP, handicapped 
students differed from procedures used with English proficient 
students. In summary, tt would appear that there is little 
consistency across the state and that academic achievement measures 
are not emphasized. 

PROGRAMMATie/STAFF DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 

Respondents recognized a need for expanded knowledge and skills 
relating to assessmeritj although frequently these concerns focused on 
the availability df bilingual assessment perspririel^ riot on the. 
selectidri and use of assessment instruments and.procedures. Next to 
assessment^ the most frequently cited staff development need was 
iriformatton on instructional strategies and curriculum for this 

ER|c ^ ■ : 



pbpulatlbh. Increased knowledge of language acquisition processes was 
also cited. Pour districts indicated that theydid not assess LEP 
students for speciai education, taken- in conjunct ton with occasional 
phone conversations with representatives from the sample districts, 
this response suggests that some districts are under the mistaken 
impression that state regulations preclude the special education 
identif ic&tidn arid placement of LEP students. Information on state 
mandates and recommended program practices may be an additional staff 
development heed . 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMING 



A majority of the respondents indicated that Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) forms were availisible Ih.nbh-Ehglish languages , 
most typically in Spanish. Over halfof these also wrote lEP goals 
and objectives lh_ the non-English language of the lEP form (again, 
most typically, Spanish). However^ when lEP forms had been developed 
in other languages, it was somewhat more likely that the goals and 
objectives would also be written In that language: 80% for other 
languages as compared to 75% for Spanish. 

Sample respondents indicated that IEP8_ usually Included English 
language development goals, but that goals for primary language 
development were typically not Similarly, only a small 

number of respondents indicated that self-image and cross-cultural 
understanding goals were Included in the lEPs. A|jproxlmately half of 
v.he LEP, handicapped students were served by both special education 
and bilingual education. The remainder received scsrvices froi 
bilingual education only (mean of 23*6% for bilingual education 
programs and Bilingual indivtdcail^arningPlans combined), special 
education oniy_(mean of 26.3%), or from regular education only (mean 
of .7%). It appears, then, that either in combination or separately, 
special education and bilingual education are each providing services 
to apprpximatley three^uarters of the identified LEP, handicapped 
population! that approximately one-half receive (or do not receive) 
services from both programs; and that less than one percent receive 
services from neither program. 

Responses indicated that typically only a sniall portion of 
special education instruction is delivered in the primary language of 
the student. While the scarcity of bilingual special education 
teachers may be an influencing factor, these findings nonetheless run 
counter to recommendations of leading bilingual education theorists 
(Cummins, 1978, i9ei; Krashen, 1981). These authorities maintain that 
continued development of the student's primary language and the 
provision of acadeiaic instruction in that language^ in cpnjunctli3n 
with attention to cross-cultural uhderstahdihg ^ lead to higher levels 
of coghl t lye development ^ better acquis! tibh of English , enhanced _ 
8elf--c6Tifl(?eiice and improved. acade^ achievement. The implications 
of practices ruported in this study may bear further investigation 
relative to their potential for adversely affecting the educational 
development of handicapped, LEP students. 
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SPANISH EMPHASIS 



throughout the study a decided Sjpanish emphasis apparent. 
Although this was riot surprising^ given both national arid state. 
dembgraphicSy as well as those of the specific districts sampled , it 
does deserve mention. For the majority of the LE? population in 
California (74.8Z),u;tthiri the sample districts (75.9%), and for the 
identified LEP^haridicapped population (8d.38Z), Spanish was the 
primary language. The majority of bilingual education staff employed 
by school districts appear ta be concerned with the needsof 
Spahish-speakliig students. These staff are more likely to 1 « invoived 
in the screening and assessment offlispariicstudents for special 
education, whereas for otherlariguage groups non-educator community 
membersaremore iikely to be involved in the assessment, parent 
commuriicatiori, and program planning steps. lEP forms are more likely 
to be developed in Spanish than in other languages and it is more 
typical to find lEP goals and objectives written in Spanish than in 
other languages. (Interestingly^ however^ when districts do identify 
the need, have the expertise, and/or go to_ the_ trouble to develop lEP 
forms in other languages ^ they are also more likely to write the goals 
and objectives in_ that languages) Although special education 
programming is typically provided in English only, when aripther 
language is used, it is most likely to be Spanish. Non-English 
language assessment instrujnents appear to be more readily iivailable in 
Spanish than in other languages. Although this study. did riot 
specifically address instructiorial materials per se^ ari earlier work 
(Cegelka SPacheco, 1984) fourid that curricular materials developed 
for handicapped students are more likely to target Hispanic 
backgrounds than other linguistic minority backgrounds. 

The statewide questionnaire study provided considerable 
information across several variables relative to educattoriai- practice;^ 
with LEP^ handicapped students*. The promising practices program 
descriptions (Phase Orie) arid the arialyses of relevant literature 
(Phase Th ree) combine with the survey results to provide a comparison 
of existing and recommended service delivery practices. 
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Phase Three 

ANNOTATIONS OF LITERATURE 



This phase of the study involved the annotation of professional 
itteratare dealing with special education services for the culturally 
and/or linguistically different handicapped student. Included were 
journal articles, ERIC reports, conference proceedings, chapters, 
books, and monographs. The annotations are limited to those documents 
that integrate bilingual/multicultural concerns with special education 
concerns; omitted are sources that focus on only bilingual education 
or special education populations. 

While this review of literature is extensive, it is not 
cpinpreheasiye* We limited ourselves to the seyeri categories of 
educationally relevant variable escribed: in Phase One. This 
precluded _some literature^ such that relating to proportional 
representation, judicial/legisiative mandates, and philosophical 
considerations. In addition, some documents that were identified were 
not obtainable for various reasons; others did not appear to add 
either data or insight to bilingual special education issues. In the 
area of assessment, we had to limit our annotations due to the 
extensive at tent ion this issiie has received. We tended to avoid 
studies or discussions dealing with specific instrumentation and to 
select only a repr^.sehtatlve sample of the remaining assessment 
literature. Finally, oar own interest in mild learning and behavicr 
disorders is reflected, somei^at at the expense of literature focusing 
on speech/language disorders or other considerations. 

These limitations notwithstanding^ the annotations encompass a 
sufficiently broad raiige of literature to be representative of the 
current state of the art. All literature was specifxcally reviewed 
and annotated by project professionals with the exception of a limited 
number of annotations that are reprints of existing ERIC entries; each 
of these is designated by the symbols "+ +" appearing at the end of 
the bibliographic citation. Some entries are included under more than 
one category of promising practice. For others^ topics relevant to 
multiple categories are mentioned In the anaotations^ but the entry is 
included only for the category which appears to be its primary focus. 
This is particularly true for the category of teacher competencies and 
staff development where the literature frequently focuses on 
educationally relevant cultural differences pertaining to learning and 
affective characteristics. 

In Phase Four^ the_ annotations are summarized ana discussed in 
relation to the field practices reported in the state status survey 
and the promising practices portions of the study. Extant practices 
are compared to recommended ones; Patterns that deserve mention here 
emerge across all seven categories. 
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Ftrst^ the focus of much of the existing literature Is on 
developing an awareness of philosophical » demographic » legislative » 
and Judicial issues relating to equitable educational opportunity for 
students who are both handicapped and of limited English proficiency. 
Related, to these concerns^ the area of assessment (particularly 
eligibilityassessment) receives considerable attention in journal 
articles^ research publications » and conference presentations* The 
thrust ol much of the literature addressing teacher competencies Is on 
the delineation of educationally and culturally reievantdif ferences 
in learning styles and affective characteristics of designated groups. 
These pte8entation& are typically extrapolated from bilingual 
education literature , without data on these variables for handicapped 
bilingual students. 

Relative to educational practices » most literature focu on the 

elementary age student and, extrapolating from special education 
and/or bilingual education literature, recommends various program 
design and delivery attributes, again typically without a bilingual 
special education data base. While miich of the literature across the 
categories alludeis to the importance of working with parents of 
bilingual hehdicapped students ^ this does hot appear to be the 
specific focus of many professional efforts. 

Finally, the issues of language development and language of 
instruction have received inadequate attention, with apparently little 
systeiLatic research being conducted relative to language developmenc 
£ad second language acquisition across various categories and 
severities of handicapping conditions. 



Annotations of the literature reviewed are presented under the 
following seven categories of promising practices: (i) First and 
Second Langiiag'^ Development; (2) Cultural Considerations; (3) Teacher 
Competencies and Staff Development; (4) Administrative Interface and 
Collaboration; (5) Nonbiased Assessment ; (6) Educational Placement and 
Programming; and (7) Parent Involvement c 
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FIRST AND SECOND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Askins i _B*_E^ others* . (1978). ResponaJLve environment-ear ly 

edacatton progr a m (R E E EF^^ Third-^year evaltittioft^study . Final 
ey aluat i on r e p or^ ^ ^9JJ^JZ^ Lubbock^ TX: Texas Technical 
University. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. HD 157668) 

This report of the Responsive Environment Early Education Program 
(REEEP) describes an educational intervention providing direct 
services to "high risk" (of low birth weight — less than 5 1/2 pounds) 
3-, 4-, and 5-year-old children living in the Clovis^ New Mexico area. 
The Intervention programs, designed to prevent school failure, 
included early Identiflcatloh and remediation of developmental 
learning deficiencies and integration of handicapped children into the 
regular school program. Student achievement was evaluated via 
standardized tests to measure language development in Spanish and 
English, school readiness, and self-concept development. Program 
impact was determined by a special regression analysis model using 
three dependent variables and eight independent variables. REEEP 
students made significant gains in language development in_ English and 
Spanish aud showed a positive and continuous growth in self-concept 
and emotional developments The regression analysis data indicated 
that 60% of the students scored better Chan estimated/expected on the 
English test; 40% scored better than estimated/expected on the Spanish 
test, and 70% scored better than estimated/expected on the school 
readiness test* 

Evans^ J. S. (1974), Word-pair discrimination and imitation 

abilities ofpreschool Spanish-speaking children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 7, 573-580. 

Auditory abilities, measured by word-pair discrimination and 
single word imitation, of 20 economically disadvantaged 
native-Spariiih-speaklhg preschool children were Investigated in both 
Spanish and English. In order to provide age-related comparative 
information^ a group of 20 hohdlsadvantaged , native-Engi:i8h speakers 
were evaluated on the same tasks. In spite of the dual problems of 
economic disadvantage and second language learning, Spanish speakers 
were not significantly different from their advantaged 
English-speaking peers in total performance oh the four tasks. In 
addition^ the Spanish speakers made fewer errors in their native 
language than did the English speakers. Although poverty and/or 
linguistic interference were hypothesized to have negative effects, 
they did not appear to depress auditory performance. 

Gonzalez^ G. (1974). Language^ culture, and exceptional children. 
Exceptional Children, 40, 565-570. 

The nature of language is discussed in this article, with the 
author making tlie point that all languages and dialects are equally 
"good." He points out that while the ability to leatn language Is 
innate itl all humans, specific language varieties are learned in the 
environment. Problems in using standardized tests on individuals who 
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do not Bpeak standard English are presented. Examples are dtawn from 
Black experiences (eigi , the deyeibpmeht of the BITCH) and from 
Ktspanlcs (e.g.^_thd8e who speak neither pure English nor puria 
Spahishi but a "Tex-Mex" dialect)* Ihadditloritollnguistic and 
cultural factors, the roles of adaptive behavior and comunlty 
acceptance in minority groups are discussed* Problems in identifying 
gifted children who are culturally different are listed. 

Greenlee^ M. (1980). Specifying the heeds of a "bilingua l" 

developmehtally disabled population: Issues and case studies. 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the interdisciplinary 
Ihternatlohal_ebnference,tos Angeles, CA. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 188116) 

This paper concentrates on reviewing what has beeii reported about 
"normal" bilingual (Spanish/English) development. It also addresses a 
number of complex issues involved in the linguistic and cognitive 
assessment bfchildreh whose home language Is hot English, including: 
mihbrity labeling and oyerrepresehtattotii the relationship between 
cognition and btlinguaiism, the many degrees of btlingualism and the 
varied bilingual programs, and the issue of a monolingual versus a 
bilingual environment for children experiencing developmental/language 
delays. 

The research reviewed ioes not support the notion of linguistic 
delay due to child biltngualtsm. Children acquiring Spanish and 
English acquire linguistic structures at a ratij parallel to 
monolingual peers. However, the picture of "normal" bilingual 
development remains iti outline form and there is little developmental 
data bti the course of bilingual lahguage acquisiti jho Therefore there 
is little data available oh what lahguage behavior might ihdicate 
language disorder. Three case studies graphically depict the 
heterogeneity of lii^ui^l^tc skills and the different program 
requirements of bilingual developmentally disabled children. The case 
studies suggest that bilingual proficiency is not beyond the reach of 
the developmentally disabled child. 

Greenlee^ M. (1981). Cbmouhlcetlve competence in Spahish/Engltsh 

developmentally disabled persons. Paper presented at the Council 
for Exceptional Children Conference on the Exceptional Bilingual 
Child, New Orleans. (Eric Document Reproduction Service No. ED 
203647) + + 

The author reviews the literature on code switching (use of two 
languages within a turn of speaking) as part of the conversational 
speech in normal and retarded individuals, presents data on language 
interaction in the speech of seven developmentally disabled persons | 
and discusses the implications cf these comparisons for program 
planning with Spanish/English developmentally disabled children. 
Research is seen to show that children's codeswltchlhg cannot be 
attributed solely to a lack of lahguage differentiation. From a study 
focusing on the incidence ^ structure^ and function of code switching 
In seven developmentally disabled and adults, it was found 

that ethnicity of the conversationlist , syntactic structure, and 
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conversational functions seem to Interact in the normal way for these 
speakers I despite their handicapping conditions* 

Iiiipllcatioria of_ findings for the education of exceptional children 

include that lingaistic assessment should tap the child ' s 
communicative competence_ as well as formal linguistic struccures, 
since a number of sociolinguistlc skills develop along with 
sophistication in using grammar; that training programs based on the 
child's knowledge of social rules for language use will be more likely 
to be successful than those which violate these rules; that 
educational plans should consider patterns of language use in the 
child's community and the family's concern for language maintenance in 
schoolplacement decisiods; that the pattern of each individual's 
communicative skills must be the deciding factor for where to start in 
any langage training program; and that the foundation in normal 
language development upon which language intervention programs for 
exceptional children are based will remaiii rather shaky. 

Kij^aithe, J. (1982). Second language dcquisition: Xmplicatiohs for 
assessment and placements .In Ajn M* Ochoa & J. Hurtado (Edsu), 
Special edpeatlott-gnd the biiingaai child (pp. 38-55). San Diego: 
National Origin Desegregation Lau Center , San Diego State 
University. 

Based on studies of Cummins (1980, 1981), Burt and Dulay £1972, 
1973, 1974), tandon (1977) , Legarreta (1979), Krasher (1979) and 
unlisted others~aii focusing on nonhandicapped populations — the 
author proposes that "maximum results will be achieved if these skills 
are developed first in LI and then become an integral part of the 
anderlying competency of L2." Informal observation by Kiraithe "in 
various school districts throughout California strongly substantiate? 
this view" (p. 51)« The rationale for this is that many essential 

language skills are not present in either language and must be 

developed first in LI. Additionally , "perhaps the first and most 
significant factor to be considered iu the discussion of why special 
education is more beneficial in LI is the affective domain and its 
Interplay with the cognitive domain. • • . Because LI is the language 
of the home and consequently the language of love and emotional 
content^ it appears obvious that one can reach the child and 
potentially facilitate success more readily In the most familiar 
language, even though that language may be minimally developed" (p 
49 )• The author suggests that the same methodologies and 
instructional strategies used to facilitate the learning of 
English-speaking handicapped children are effective techniques for LI 
remediatoh. Shft acknowledges that "we can^ at this pointy only 
hypothesize (albeit rather strongly !) that the bilingual mode is the 
most effective means of facilitating learning for special education 
students who clearly are extremely limited English speakers" (p. 52). 

Langdon, H. c., & Parket, D. (1982). Developing a bilingual 

Individual education plan for language minority students. In A. 
H. Ochoa & J. Hurtado_(Ed8.)* Special education and the bilingual 
child (pp. 56-61 )• San Diego: National Origin Desegregation Lau 
Center, San Diego State University. 
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In discussing the dual development or merging of the bilingual ILP 
atid the special education lEP^ the authors state that the lEP must 
include "a designation of the pupil's stroxigest language tor basic 
skills/subject matter instruction*" They recommend "English language 
development »- content tnstractton in the primary language to sustain 
academic achievement^ and activities to promote a positive self-image 
and croBBCuitaral understanding" (p. 61). 

Luetke-Stahlmarij B. (1980). Applying bilingual models in classrooms 
for the hearing impaired, j[ Paper presented at the Symposium on 
Spanish and Portuguese Btlingualtsm, El Paso/Juarez i ) (ERIS 
Document Reproduction Service No* ED 132855) + + 

the author examines the use of oral bilingual models iri programs 
for the hearing impaired^ contending that the native language of a 
hearing impaired child of hearing parents is frequently sigh language. 
It Is suggested that classrooms for the hearing impaired could combine 
numerous languages (Signed English^ Signing Exact English, and 
American Sign. Lahguag;e)_ and modes according to models of monoliterate 
and partial bilinguaiisa. it is also pointed out that a native or 
near-native signing staff would be necessary if such a model were 
adopted* 

Sanua, y. (1975)* Bilingual prQgram_fdr physically handicapped 
children. Brooklyn: Board of Education of the City of Ntw 
York. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No*^ ED 137448) 



In this Title VII funded program for the physically handicapped, 
limited English proficient student, bilingual teachers Wete given fou^ 
weeks of orientation in special education. Training consisted of 
lectures and demcnstratiohs oh special education with. specific 
instruction. in methods of teaching reading and math to students with 
perceptual and motor difficulties. Following training, these teachers 
were assigned to two or three schools where they provided one-on-one 
tutoring to bilingual handicapped students. They tutored students two 
to three times a week^ providing instruction In Spanish and English. 
The effectiveness of this staff training approach is documented in the 
significant gains students made in basic skills and positive 
self-concept . 

Sirota^ Si (1976), Mjinguai ^^rogram for children In-bureau CRHD 
clasafeB^— School- year^ l975r>1976. New York, NY: Board of 
Education, Office of Educational Evaluation. (EftIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 137449) + + 

__ This document presents a description and evaluation of the 
bilingual programfor children in the Bilingual Class for Retarded and 
Mental Development (BCRMD), a program designed to ptovide bilingual 
Instructiotial and supportive services to eligible BCRMD students. The 
program provided supplementary bilingu&l-llcultaral s^r/ices to 153 
mentally retarded pupils^ of whom 108 were noh^ dominant nnd 45 

were English dominants The program operated in four BCRMD schools* 
Each school was provided with a project team made up of a Bilingual 
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Resource Room Teacher and a Bilingual Paraprofessional* The primary 
goal of the program was to provide equal educatibnai opportunity for 
hph-Engiish speaking children through activities that would maximize 
their native language proficiency while developing cbmpeteace in. 
English. The program also sought to train bilingual teachers and to 
develop a bilingual-bicultaral carrtcalami The bilingaal resource 
room teams served two kinds of Spanish-speaking students: those most 
limited in English speaking ability^ and those less limited. The 
first group received daily bilingual instruction iti CORE curriculum ^ 
language arts, math, English as a second language and cultural 
heritage* The 'second group received supportive bilingual instruction 
three times per week. Unlike the first group, these students received 
their developmental reading instruction in English^ Findings 
indicated that success was achieved in Spanish reading, mathematics, 
CORE curriculum, cultural heritage and self-concept. Pupils failed to 
achieve success in English as a second language. 

Tempe8> F. (1982). A theoretical framework for bilingual 

instruction: How doesit apply to students in specialeducation? 
In A. M. Ochoa & J. Hurtado (Eds. ) , Special education and^^the 
biiinguai child (pp. 7-23). San Diego: National Origin 
Desegregation Lau Center, San Diego State University. 

This paper concludes that research demonstrates that instruction 
in two languages is hot detrimental to students of low intelligence or 
those with learning disabilities. Thib is consistent with the Common 
Underlying Language Proficiency model described by Cummins and his 
colleagues. 

Weiss, R. S. (1981). INREAL intervention for language handicapped and 
bilingual children. Journal <jf the Division for Early Childhood, 
4^ 40-51. 

This report provides support for early intervention with language 
handicapped and bilingual preschool children^ Using a nar.urallstic 
method, speech-language pathologists worked with 3- to S-year-olds. 
Longitudinal data gathered from both experimental and control 
students^ three years after intervention^ showed that those in the 
experimental group required fewer special services, including remedial 
reading, speech-language pathology, and special education for learning 
disabilities, than did matched groups of controls. 



CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Braasford^ L. A. ^ Baca^ L» ^ & Lahe^ K» (Ed8»5» (19735* Cultural 

diversity and the exceptional child: Proceedings of an Instltate 
and conference program, Rjeston, VA: the Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

This monograph reports sevierai conference presentations that focus 
on cultural di^/e^8ity arid the exceptiorial child. Three of these are 
described in this ahribtatioti* Sierra's presentation on "Learning 
Styles of the Mexican American" provides insight Into such 
characteristics as present--time orientation^ cooperative learning 
styles, family identity, and loyalty. She contrasts these with 
typical school practtces_and expectations, and tecommends ways of 
altering teaching strategies to facilitate the school learning of 
Mexican-American handicapped students. 

Sahdo describes cultural characteristics of Indian groups, 
focusing on the Pueblo Indians. His presentation "Educating the 
Native American: Conflict in Values" identifies differences in 
values, concepts, and experiences that contribute to home-school 
dissonance. He points to many examples of bias, inaccuracy^ and 
ethribceritrism ihschbpl curricula arid practices. Specific Iridian 
characteristics described are differences in time concept^ an 
orientation toward conformity with nature, and visual as opposed to 
verbal learning styles. 

Chinn's work, "the Asian American: A Search for Identity," 
discusses the reasoris for some cultural sterebtypris and pbirits to the 
great diversity bf Aslari grbups. Not orily are there Chinese^ 
Japanese^ Filipihb^ arid many others^ but each of these is divided into 
a variety of subgroups based on language and dialect, length of time 
in this country^and socioeconomic status^ the importance of the 
traditional Chinese family is described, with emphasis on the role of 
negative reinforcement and guilt as a means of controlling behavior; 
verbal censure Is more cbmmbriplace thari pbsltive reirif orcemerir.. 'fhe 
role bf family allegiarice fbr the Japanese is presented. The values 
of obedience, loyalty^ and achievement are also discussed. Negative 
influences on the development of Asian children in <^hts society 
include cultural and racial bias/dintrust and t Ae nonstandard Eziglish 
of the students. He concludes that many Asian children arid yoiith are 
searchirig for persbrial ideritities due to the cultural conflicts 
encountered and suggests that teachers have a major role to play here. 
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Castaneda^ A. (1976). Cuitural democracy and the ci'^cational needs 
of Rexican-Americah children. In R. L» Jones Malnstreaming 
the minority child (pp. 181^194). Reston, VA: Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

- This chapter outlines the educationally relevant cultural 
characteristics of ^fexican->Ame^lcans• The author discusses 
bicognitive development considerations for bicultural education*. Four 
clusters of Nexican-Americah values are delineated: (a) 
identification with family^ community , and ethnic group; (b) 
persohalizatioo of interpersonal relationships; (c) status and role 
definiti6n_ in family and coimuntty; and (d) Ffexican Cathoitc ideologye 
Factors associated with change and heterogeneity are also discussed: 
(a) distance from the Mexican border; (b) degree of economic and 
political strength of Mexican Americans in the commuuity; (e) 
identification with Mexican and/br Hexicah-Axnerican history; and (f) 
the degree of prejudice towardMexicari-Americans. The educational 
implications of these factors are outlined for Mexican-Amertcaa 
children_in_generai > with no specific reference made to those with 
handicapping conditioner 

Gollnick, b. M. > & Chinn^ P, C. (19831. Multicultural education in a 
pluralistic society. St. Louis: The (J. V. Mosby Co. 

This text reviews a variety of cultural considerations that relate 
to the schooling of children. Among those explored are ethnicity, 
religion, language, socioeconomic status » gender, age, and 
exceptionality. Enculturatlon, assimilation, ethnic Idehtlf Ication, 
standard and variety English, social stratification, power and 
prestige are all discussed* The final chapter of the text presents 
strategies for multicultural education. 

Hilliard, A» G. (1980). Cultural diversity and special education. 
Exceptional Ch I Id r en > 46, 584-588. 

The lu^ortahce of recognizing the role of culture in education is 
stressed In this article^ tte author contends that special education 
has Ignored the obvious impact of culture by continuing to adhere to 
standardization at the surface structural level, the interactions of 
language, cultural background, and educational perception on practices 
Involving the identification Cihd instruction of non-majority group 
children for special education are reviewed^ with an emphasis oh 
teacher expectations. He points out that lack of sensitivity to 
culture produces professional error and suggests that professional 
self disqualification may be an ethical necessity. He recommends that 
the student's native culture be used afi a building block for learning 
and concludes with the observation that "rciSpectlng cultural diversity 
Is not a benevolent act buta prerequisite for science and valid 
professional practice" (p. 586). 
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Lazarus ; Pi ( 1981 )i _ the tmpiementatton of exceptional child 
education programs fjcu^:juitt-ve Amertcaa yriungstera* Paper 
presented at the Council for Exceptional Children Conference on 
the Exceptional Bilingual Child , New 6rieanft> LA^ (ciRIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 133352) ^ + 

The paper proposes a transcultural model tha^, emphasizes the 
importance of handicapped Indian children acquiring skills and 
kno'sledge of the majority culture vithout sa^^rif icing their cultural 
identity. The values and history o»f the Mic.ttousukee tribe from 
Florida are discussed^ as are the philosophy and organization of a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs school f )r Hiccousukees. The guidance and 
counseling program in the school Is described in terms of its approach 
todropout prevention, vocational guidance, and Interpersonal skilte. 
the interpersonal skills of special educators are seen as more 
important than program content. 

Pepper, F. C. (1976). Teaching the American Indian child in 

mainstream settings. In R.L. Jones (Ed.), Mainstreaming the 
minority child (pp. 133-158). Reston, VA: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

In this chapter, the author contrasts the cultural characteristice 
of many Indian groups with those of the majority Anglo population. 
Conflicts between Indian values and majority group values are outlined 
and difficulties encountered by Indian children in the maiorlty 
educational system discussed. Suggestions are made for atructuring 
cur ricuiar content and instructional strategies to meet the needs of 
Indian students. The chapter addresses these needs in general, and it 
makes no direct reference to unique needs of handicapped and/or gifted 
Indian students. 

Smithy J. (1979). The education of Mexican-Americans: Bilingual, 
bicognitive^ or biased? Teacher Education and Special Education, 
2 (4), 37-48. 

A review of the demographic data, characteristics research, arid 
teacher-student interactional research relating to school achievemerit 
of Mexicari-Americaris is presented. The author points out that. 
Me:^ican-Americans are the least assimtlatCid minority, having retained 
their nattve_ cultural patterna and iang«iage to a greater extent than 
any other ethnic group. Further, while differences exist according to 
geographic locations , sdcibecbribmic status^ level of acculturatlpri^ 
and individual characteristics^ the U. Commissiori on Civil Rights 
(1972) rioted that MexicanrAmericaris share_a common cultural pattern of 
traits ^values, arid heritage that sets them. apart as a distinct and 
recognizable group,^_ In an analysis of existing research, the author 
noted that when rural children were Included in research studies, they 
were found to display the altruism/cooperatidri characteristics more 
than other groups etudied. Coupled with research showing greater 
field dependence among Mexican school children i the author recommends 
that ari examiriatiori of school practices in Hexico might assist tl.S. 
schools in developing curricula, technologies and approaches well 
suited to the cognitive styles of these students* 
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TEACHER COMPETENCIES AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Baca, L, (1980), Illlngual special education teacher competencies. 
Boulder, CO: AACTE's Bilingual Special Education Project* 



In this paper, the author details a lasting of specific 
competencies needed by bilingual special education teachers; These 
Include: (1) language competencies (understanding, reading, writing, 
and speaking); (2) linguistic skills (theory and process of first c >d 
second language acquisition^ Interlanguage interference^ aiid 

transfer); (3) cssessmeht (language dominance, diagnostic, 

sociai-environmentai , and criterion~referenced5^_(4) Instruction 
(including adapting, revising, and developing appropriate materials in 
the primary language); (5) cultural understanding (specific culture, 
process of acculturation arid assimilation, arid ability to work with 
cdimnuhlty groups); arid (6) parental involvement skills (cultural child 
rearing. practices and differences between home and school 
environments). 

Baca^ L. (1984). teacher education programs. In P. C» Chinn (Ed.)f 
Educatlon-at-culturally^ different except l^aa4 chllilren (pp. 
101-123). Restbn, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 



_ Baca reviews the development of biliiigual sp education^ 
noting. that_ teacher. education programs In this. area should .provide 
training foracquisition of the skills of biiinguai/bicultural 
education, special education, and a third group of cross-^cultural 
"cbiAvergent" skills. As an example of this third group of skills, the 
authbi: noted that iri the area of assessment, bilingual special 
educators would receive', tralrilng in the assessment and development of 
impaired language of_cLildreri_ from ndri-*Eiig Baca 
details over 76 competency statements across six areas of endeavor: 
(1) instruction/currtcuium; (2) assess^^ent and evaluation; (3) 
classroom management; (4) cdiinsellng; (5) advocacy /public relations; 
and (6) reseairch. Baca repoirts thf»t ciiirireritly theire exist three 
categories of university persorinel prepai^ato^ this area* 

( 1 ) _ trad it ionai. special educat ion programs. that_ m^ke special. efforts 
to recruit ethnic minorities; (2) traditional special education 
programs that infuse bilingual 5ipftcial education considerations into 
existing coursework and program requirements; and (3) a bilingual 
special ediicatlbn program that is specifically designed to train 
bilingual special education teacheirs arid includes bilingual special 
education coursework and field experiences. Problems faced by the 
latter specialized group of programs arepresented andsteps for 
institutionalization of these nontraditional programs, are outlined^ 
Twelve recommendations are made for the development and direction of 
bllinguil special education programs. 

Baca^ L., & Chinn^ P. C. (1982). Coming to grips with cultural 
diversity. Exceptional Education Quarterly^ 2 (4?^, 33^5. 



this article stresses the importance of having teachers who are 
trained in both special education and bilingual education. This 
requires more than special education teachers who are bilingual; 



spectaitzed understanding of second language development also is 
needed; the problem is complicated by the lack of communication anc 
understanding among special education and bilingual education 
personnel. Universities are just how beginning to develop programs to 
train bilingual special educators. Teachers who supjport cultural 
pluralism_are_more likely to recognize. the Individual. needs and_ _ 
differences of cuituraily^diverse exceptional children and to provide 
appropriate educFXion to meet these needs. For teachers who are not 
bilingual, the development of cultural sensitivity will improve their 
ability to provide for the educational and self-concept development 
heeds of cult-urally different exceptional children. 

Berglh, V. (1980). Special education heeds in bilingual programs. 
Arlington, VA: National eieartnghouse for Bilingual Education. 

In this overview of a variety of Issues relating to special 
education/bilingual education, the author devotes a chapter tothe 
deyelbpitsiht of interdisciplinary teacher education programs. She 
poihts to the heed far staff traihihg wlthih colleges of educatioh and 
states. three, cohsideratiohs tb guide the design of any staff 
development-program (university or level): (1) the 
characteristics of the curricular program; (2) the characteristics of 
the students to be served; and (3) the set of skills needed by 
instructional personnel workihg with the specified students in the 
program. The remainder of the chapter reviews each of these 
compohehts. _ The author .specif les bilingual. skills and bilingual 
education. training. She points to the University of Houston model 
which integrates biiingual and special education training at the 
undergraduate level, and at the graduate level develops speciality 
strands in special educatioh with bilingual education training 
ihcbrpbrated Ihto each. 

Bernal, E» fit. (1983). Trends in bilingual special education. 
Learning Disability Quarterly, 6 (4), pp. 424-431. 

Bernal identifies as critical the need to recruit and train 
bilingual specialists to work with lEP, handicapped students in the 
schools. He poihts out that even where ihstltutiohs of higher 
educatioh of fer_both bilingual educatidh and special educatioh _ 
training., seldom is there overlap between .the two j special educators 
are trained in monoiinguai, monoculturai approaches and bilingual 
educator's learn little or nothing about exceptionality. Due to 
specialized efforts by federal educatioh agehcies, preseryice training 
has recently made efforts to establish more adequate curricula ih 
bilingual speclaleducatlon*. Once research data demonstrates the 
effectiveness of biiingual special education for both mildly., 
handicapped and severely handicapped students, bilingual special 
education may become established as a true area of concentration 
wlthih special educatioh. Poihtihg out that theory and clinically 
based: research is badly needed to guide these efforts^ Berhal outlines 
a series of 16 questions that could comprise the research, 
development, and evaluation agendas for bilingual special education. 



Bessant-Bryd^ (i98i)i Competencies for educating culturally 
different exceptional chiidrert. Iti J. N. Nazzaro (Ed.), 
Culturally diverfle exceptional children itt school. . Reston, VA: 
ERIC Clearinghouse oh Handicapped and Gifted Children * 



_ ___in_tht8 status article^ the acthors suggest areps of teacher 
competency for working with exceptional minority group students. 
These include the following: (a) knowledge of the role of value 
systems in relation to behavibrj (b) knowledge of the philosophy of 
different cultures; (c) knowledge of different patterns of huian 
growth and development within and between cultures ;_(d) knowledge of 
both traditional and contemporary lifestyles of differentcuitures; 
(ej understanding of culturaland/oriingutstt biases in the 
composition, administration, and interpretation of existing assessment 
instruments; (f) ability to provide a flexible learning environment 
which meets the needs of learners from various cultural groups. 

Carpetitef , L. (1983)» Cdmrniihication disorders in limited- and 
non-English proficient children. Los Alamitos, CA: National 
Center for Bilingual Research. 

This report describes the characteristics of speech-language 
clinicians serving LEP children iti California. Survey questionnaire 
data obtained from 329 speech pathologists revealed that ^ while a 
large proportion of clinicians whoserve LEP children report 
hoh-Ehglish language (typically Spanish) knowledge , few speak or 
understand non-English languages at full fluency levels. The authors 
hypothesize that this may suggest that clinician-reported second 
language abilities are Irrelevant to clinical practice. Further ^ most 
cliniclaris serving LEP children have received some type of special 
education preparation: for proyidihg bilingual special education _ 
services^ typically through the work facility. In terms of services 
heeded by cliniciansi the openr^ to focus on 

diagnostic concerns and to omit therapeutic Issues, even though most 
clinician time is spent on therapy, not diagnosis. This may be due to 
pressures to comply with legal mandates relative to assessment. The 
author suggests that research is heeded regarding the minimumfluehcy 
required in a non-English language to use the language professionally. 
In cohclusiori^ the autborpoihts out that. tha respondents were 
professionally prepared beyond the basic requirements of their jobs, 
although the quality of that preparation is unknown atld skewed toward 
diagnostic issues, the inclusion of speech-language clihiciahs in the 
in-service training of bilingual education teachers is recommended as 
one means of increasing their skills in working with LEP etudentsi 

Chinn, P^ C.^ & Kamp, S. H. (1982), Cultural diversity and 

exceptionality. In 6. Haring (Ed.), Excep^lonal-^hildr^n and 
yontlu (pp. 271-392). Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co. 

Itt the pbrtibh of this chapter dealing with the preparation. of 
teachers forculturally diverse exceptional children, the authors 
point out that although the Office of Civil Rights data show 25% of 
special education students coming from minority backgrounds, only 11% 



of . all_ teachers. are from minority groups* The need for preparing 
ctiltaraiiy sensitive teachers is stressed, and the NCATE standards for 
multtcaitarai education are reviewed. The chapter discusses research 
on learner characteristics and curriculum practices relevant to 
teacher preparation. 

Decano^ P. (1979). Asian and Pacific American exceptional children: 
A_ conversation. Teacher Education and-Speclal Educa tion, 1 (4), 
33-36. " ^ 

This paper simulates a conversation held by members of ah Asian 
Pacific American Education editorial board where they are reviewing an 
article on teacher educationand specialeducation. In the course of 
their conversation » board members discuss the following factors 
relevant. to teacher educ^^ the issues of diversity (both intra- 

and Interne tfinic group), the relevance of enculturatlon and language 
fluency to assessment and placement i differences in family systems and 
the obligations and responsibilities associated with one's system. 
Discussants agree that teachers also should be familiar with the Asian 
communities to which their students belong and be able to demonstrate 
cultural knowledge by using different approaches with each Asian 
student. 

Fuchigami, R. Y. (1980). Teacher education for culturally diverse 
exceptional children. Exceptional Children, 46, 634-641, 

This article identifies the following. Issues and concerns in 
preparing teachers of the culturally diverse exceptional child : (1) 
the heed to change teacher attitudes and expectations; (2) the need to 
develop instructional strategies for implementing curriculum content; 
(3) the need to retrain college and university teacher education 
faculty through a Dean's grant-type approach; and £4} a heed for 
institutional commitment to includityg infomation about minorities in 
teacher preparation programs Cincontr to the assimilationist 
approach. typical wlthla educational institutions). He reports on a 
1978 eouttcii for Exceptional Children study which found that 78Z of 
the 250 colleges and universities surveyed did not have training 
materials on minority groups. The author i?oint8 out that such 
materials are available through Teacher Corps projects , Ethnic 
Heritage projects, and commercial He notes that 

most personnel preparation programs, when they do address cultural 
diversity^ do so in the form of separate courses or modules^ an 
approach that is neither comprehensiye etiough nor sufficiently 
integrated. A series of courses would bebetter^ but would probably 

not be acceptable given the constraints of teacher preparation 

programs. The authvjr recdmmehds an integrated or 

although he concedes that it is complex and difficu to implement. 
He alio recom^hds. the development of experimental courses jointly 
sponsored among departments as an interim step. In conclusion^ the 
author points out that a major barrier to appropriate education. for 
handicapped children is the failure of teacher education programs to 
provide information and skills on working with minority students and 
their parents. 



Gonzales^ £1979).^ Preparation for_ teaching the maiticaitarai 
exceptional child i Teacher Education an d- ^eciai Educa^^a,^ 
(4), 12-18. ~ 

The author describes the ''Angib-cohf brmity" model that has 

typified American education , arid traces the developm-rit of 

multicultural approachesinbothgeneral. and special education. He 
outlines several issues related. to the preparation of qualified 
teachers for the culturally diveroe exceptioaal child; Itt addition to 
the need for teachers familiar with the culture and language of the 
students, the author points to the problem of: teacher educators at the 
university level who are hot prepared to teach in multicultural 
settings. Other concerns discussed include parental involvement and 
lack of appropriate curriculum materials. 

Grant, Gi (1983)^ Ethnicity , exceptionality , and teacher 

educations Earning Disability^ Quarter ly, i (4)^ pp. 506-512. 

Based bti reviews of recent delineations of professional 

competencies for LD specialists and the textbooks commonly used in 
teacher education programs^ the author cdncludies that there is 
insufficient overlapping of ethnicity and exceptionality in the 
professional training of special educators and that a multicultural 
perspective is anderrepresented in recent statements of professional 
competence; She noted that only 1 of the 11 areas of professional 
competencies outlined by the Code of Ethics and Competencies for 
Teachers of Learning Disabled Children and Youth explicitly mentions a 
sehsitlyity to cultural differences^ ^analysis of similar documents 
developed by the National Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities 
revealed that cultural considerations were implicitly, but riot 
explicitly, included. In learning disability textbooks^ the total 
number of pages devoted to nAilticultural topics ranged fromC.OZ to 
2.1Z^ with a .4? mean. In introductory special education texts, liAZ 
to 12.7Z of the total pages dealt with multicaltural issues, with a 
mean of 4.4% and a median of 2 .82. 

VThiie relatively little text space was devoted to discussion of 
cultural issues, a considerably larger portion of the illustrations 
included ethnic children, wttb. culturally different children, 
accouritirig for I3.6Z of the children repreiseated.. The author notes 
that teacher educators maybeihcorporatingimitt concepts 
into thelr.lectures, .discussions^ and additional reading assignments. 
Nonetheless, from the documents reviewed, she warns that bur 
professional training programs may be creating "riew myths:' about the 
culturally different exceptional child, to wit that the elimination of 
past injustices satisfied the need to attend to specialized 
characteristics of this group of students. 

Meyen^ Ei^ Rodriguez^ Fi, & Erb, k S. KaloBt^^mlng— aulticultural 
education. JLnta -special edaeatlon^ Lawrence, KS: The Uriiversity 
of Kansas. 

This handbook presents a model developed for analyzing university 
teacher preparation curricula in special education to determine the 
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extent and appropriateness of Inclusion of _ malticultarai concepts. 
This detailed self-study model ^as developed through a federally 
funded project and designed to be repiicable at any college or 
university training program. 

Ortiz^ C. b. (1981). Training educators to meet the needs of 
Hispanic exceptional students:: A perspective. la Special _ _ 
educatl <m and the Hisgahic child. Proceedings for the Second 
Annual Colloquium oh Hlgpanic IseuesT New to rk, NY. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service Noi ED 210404) 

this paper describes a master's degree program at the Bank Street 
Coiiega in New York City which prepares bilingual special education 
personnel. In this programj teachers are trained to be sensitive to 
the learner's level of development and_ rate of progress. Bilingual 
special education activlfcies are integrated inio the ongoing special 
education and regular education training programs. Information about 
flrat and second language acquisition in both normal and handicapped 
children tc stressed, along with assessment of language dominance and 
proficiency, as well as knowledge of the legal aspects of bilingual 
special education. 

Plata^ M. (1979). Preparing teachers for the Mexican-American 

handicapped : The challenge and the charge. Teacher Education and 
Special Education. 2 (4), 2i-26. ~ 

Suggesting that inadeqaate personnel preparfttloh is responsible 
for the difficulties teachers have In dealing with culturally diverse 
exceptional children, Plata calls for Interdisciplinary efforts among 
bilingual education^ special education, and other faculties. 
Recognizing the heed to renegotiate professional roles in achieving 
this programming^ he suggests th?it 3uch efforts are essential If 
teacher education is to play its part In breaking down stereotypes of 
Mexican-Americans and In preparing teachers to work together In 
providli^ for the educational needs of this population. 

Preston^ D^ , Greenwood^ C* R. , Hughes , V. , Yuen, P. , Thlbadeau^ S.^ 
Critcblow, W*, & Harris, J. (1984). Minority Issues in special 
education: A principal-mediated Inservlce program for teachers* 
Excefitional-Chi4drea^^l (2), pp. 112-121. 

This article dcecribes an Ihser^ice training program designed for 
ptesehtatioh at building-level training_ sessions. It also presents 
the results of an evaluation study of this training program. Tile 
training pack«>.ge it? eludes an instructor's manual, an Introductory 
flyer, a 13-minate fllmstripr-cassette kit, and a student textbook 
covering 10 units. These unlts> In addition to Introductory and 
overview chapters, cover assessment i_ language, learning style, 
educational objectives and curriculum^ educational and vocational 
barriers, policy^ comMnity^ and staff training. The study included 4 
building trainers, 20 participants ^ and a contrast group of 10 
teachersi Dependent variables of the study Included measures of 
chapter mastery, pre- and poet-test knowledge attainment, ratings of 
application tasks, and measures of trainee satisfaction. Results 
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indicated that trainees mastered the content , made substantial and 
continuing applications Within their school sites ^ and were highly 
satisfied with the traitiihg they received. 

Prietb^ A. G*, Rueda, , & RodrtguM F, (1981). Teaching 
competencies for biltngual/multicuitural exceptional childrep. 
Teacher Educati on and S pecial Education 4 35-39. 

: This article reports on a survey. of 77 teachers in the Phoe^^ 
Arizona area aimed at identifying compete for teaching 

billngual/muiticultural exceptional cM Using a Likert-type 

scale^ teachers responded to a listing of 18 competency statements 
that had been gleaned from literature searches. The three 
competencies rated as most impbrtaht included: (IJ ways to involve 
parents in the educational process; (2) ways to_ assess 
bilingiial/multlcultural children In terms_of_ classroom performance 
(i.e. ^ using task analysis or criterion-refer^ tests); and (3) 
specific meth<3ds for working with bAiingual/malticultural exceptional 
children in the classroom; The authors note that the majority of the 
respondents were Anglo, indicating an underreprc*8entatidh of ethnic 
group teachers. The extent to which this fact affected the competency 
ratings is unknown. For instance^ the authors point but that the 
failure to highly rate either language familiarity or the examination 
of cultural backgrouhdsof children may be a. function of insensitlvity 
to the importance of .these variables on the part of the respondents » 
or it could be that they already felt sufficiently sensitized. The 
authors warn that special educators should exercise caution in 
generalizing to the handicapped from studies with hdnhandicapped 
students, as the possible interactions betwieeh handicapping 
cdndltionCs) and cultural/linguistic effects are unknowns 



Ramirez^ Be A. ^ & Tippeconnic, J. W. , III. (1979). Preparing 
teachers of American Indian handicapped children. Teacher 
Educat ion and S pecial Education > 2 (4)^ 27-32. 

The authors point to the historical problems in Indian education 
where 85-90% of reservation. teachers are Anglo, SX are nonwhite, and 
only 5Z are Indian*. The non-Indian teachers have typically gone to 
Eastern universities, have no training in Indian cultures, and speak 
no Indian languages. Their resulting difficulties and frustrations 
lead to high teacher turnover rates and low teacher expectations and 
contribute to high dropbiit rates among ladlan students. A number of 
personnel development programs were funded by the Office of Indian 
Education under the provisions of the Education Amendments of 1974. 
While some of these have incorporated special education compdnentSi 
none have been specifically special educatipa projects. Several 
special projects under the Bureau of Education ofthe Handicapped (now 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services) have targeted 
the training of special education. teachers to educate Indian 
handicapped children. The authors identify a need for coordination of 
efforts among tribes, universities, and federal and state agencies if 
sufficient numbers of appropriately trained special education teachers 
are to be prepared. In addition to the training of increased numbers 
of Indian special educators, the authors call for improvements in the 
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manner in which this training is conducted, __ At both the. preservice 
and insetvice levels^ approache8_that_integrat^ education and 

Indian education are needed* Included should be awareness and 
understanding of Indianpeop^ the breaking down of stereotypes^ 
knowledge of tribal diversity, learning characteristics of Indian 
children, tribal self determination, and tribal languages and 
cultures. First-hand knowledge and experiences are also recommended i 

Rodriguez, Ri, Cole, J.^ Stile, S,^ £ Gallegoe, Ri (1^79). 

Bilingualism and biculturalism for special educationclassrooms. 
Teacher Education and Special Education^ 1 (4), 69-74, 

This article outlines a plan to assist special ediacators in their 
interactions with Spanlcfh-backgr mnd handicapped children and their 
parents. Studies suggesting the benefits of bilinguai-bicultural 
education for handicapped children from culturaiiy diverse backgrounds 
are reviewed^ along with_past practices and Judicial decisions 
regarding testing^ placeMn due prccess rights. Three sets of 

bilxngualrblcognitive coii^)etencie8 that can easily be mastered by 

monolingual special education teachers are described. These include: 

(1) ideological, social, and historical ewareness. (including knowledge 
of attitudes and beliefs on mental retardation and learning 
disabilities, parental attitudes about school^ and family structure); 

(2) parental and community Inclusion ^acceptance of family and home In 
the classroom, provisions for direct parental participation^ and 
communication In Spanish) ; (3) bilingual/blcultural curriculum for 
special education classrooms (including artistic creations^ folkl,ire, 
dance^ music, dress, food, bilingual/blcultural language arts—poeras, 
puppetry, rhymes, plays, and Spanish vocabulary—questioning, 
directing, praising). 

The authors point out that three major factdri have contributed to 
a recognized need for specialized trainitig of professionals who work 
predominantly with Hispanic children. These includes (1) research on 
the effects of utilising standardized tests to measure the 
intellectual abilities of Hlspanlcsj (2) judicial decisions regarding 
identification and placement of Hispanic children into special 
education; and (3)_dsta indicating gains in achievemeiit among Hispanic 
children when instruction is conducted in Spanish. 

Rueda, R., & Prieto, A. G. (1979). Cultural pluralism: iipiicaao 

for teacher education. Teacher Edu cation and Special Education. 2 
(4), 4-11. ~ — = ^ 

authors provide an extensive discussion of ciilturaiiy 
associated variables related to education, pointing out that (a) _ 
further work Is neuded to clarify the relationship of cognitive style 
to academic achievement, and (b) the Iraplicstlona of cross-cultural 
differences must bei extrapolated. from. research employing 
nonexceptlpnal populations as there is a lack of a research base with 
exceptional children. T^^ authors maintain that multicultural 
education ottist go beyond a focus on overt aspects of cultureto an 
understanding of covart aspects of cultural/linguistic differences. 
They propose that the content of teacher-training programs be 
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broadened to reflect the developing empiricai knowledge in these 
areas; .Teachers should kiidw relevant empirical research and be aware 
of its limitatiohs^^ IS addition to content issues such as these i the 
authors propose that attention be given to the manner in which * 
teachers are trained. Instead of separate programs in iuiticultural 
special educatf.o.i, infusion of multicultural competencies throughout 
the special education teacher preparation program is recommended. 
They acknowledge that political and/or funding reasons may make it 
more feasible to maintain separate programs until they are securely 
established^ but suggest that the ultimate goal of teacher training 
programs must be the incorporat ion of a multicultural orientation into 
all phases of training. 

SaieSd, S. J., Michael, R. J. , S Taylor^ 8, (1984). Coipetencles 
necessary for iastnicting migrant handicapped students. 
Exeeptlonal Children i 51 U) , pp. 50-53. 

The authors report the results of a study of the relative 
importance of 45 teacher competencies as perceived by 163 educators 
who provide services to migrant handicapped students. The 
competencies fell into roughly two categories: those relating to 
generic special education practices and those relating to the unique 
needs of the migrant handicapped and their families. Of the 12 
competencies rated most highly by the respondents, four iddressid thi 
importance of affective development and commuhlcatloh with parents and 
community agencies. Competencies relating to hontnstructlonal or 
skill application knowledge (e.g^ understanding of special education 
Issues and historical perspectives, the litlgative and legislative 
history of bilingual special education, understanding or conducting 
research related to iigrant handicapped students) were rated as the 
bottom six in Importance^ with proficiency in the native language of 
the child perceived as the seventh least important competencys While 
these perceptions are subject to error and have no empirical 
validation, the researchers suggest that they do provide a framework 
from which to initiate efforts to design and implement programs to 
prepare educators to work with migrant handicapped students. 
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Yates^ J« Ri <i983, April); P^ feparln g— pe r s onnel t o s^rve learning 
dis abiect HiapaoieB^ Paper presented at che Annual Interuational 
Convention of The Council for Except! pnal Child ren. (EPIC 
Document Reproduction Service EC52677? 

_ This paper reviews factors that affect th » preparation of teachers 
to work with learning disabled Hispanic students. The author 
discusses a number of constraints on the preparati:>n of bilingual 
special education teachers ^ ihcluding the problems of power ind 
territoriality ^ constraints on teacher preparation time, historical 
difficulties in integrating disciplines, andantnsufficien number of 
bilingual: professionals to recruit for the various bilingual teaching 
roleSf^ The autbor also discusses simiiaritie bet 'een bilingual and 
special education and points out that thes^ facilitate the integration 
of the two disciplines, these similarities Include the specialized 
nature of the populations, similar litigative and legi8lati\e 
histories, specially defined iAstriictibhal procedures and materials, 
the availability of unique resources^ and specialized teacher 
training. Content areas for preparation of bilingual specia 
educators Include linguistics andiangua^ social and cultural 

foundations of education, human development and learning ^ 
psych op srscnai donains, assessment, curriculum, evaluation and 
selection of instructional mr^terials, and school-community 
relationships. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE INTERFACE AND CbLLABORATlON 



Landurandj, (1980^. Billnguali special educatlbh report. In P. 
Landurand and others (Eds.)^ Bridging the gap between bilingual 
and special education > Presentations from the Roundtable on the 
Btjjngaal Exceptional Child, Reston^ VA: EPIC eiearitighouse on 
Handicapped and Gt'rted Children. 

This^p describes ::he Bilingual Special Education Project 
(BISEP) In Massachusetts. Created out of jpln^ efforts of the 
Massachusetts Advisory CouhcM for Bilingual Education and the 
Bilingual Special Education training Group Task Force within the State 
Department of Education^ cnis project coordlnatt^.a its efforts with the 
state Bureau of Transitional Bilingual Edwc^ttoa, bivision of 
Curriculom and Instruction, Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity, 
and the Division of Vocational Mucatl on well as the state 
Bllitigual Advisory Cburcli. The project has sponsored administrative 
workshops throughout zhs state f or D? rect<>r8 of Special Education and 
Biliugual Education programs as well as statewide conferences on 
bilingual special education, the project also established a Statewide 
Bilingual Clearinghouse that houses information on bilingual special 
education human resources « training programs, materials and curricula, 
a placement center, nationwide program leaders, research 
dlssemlnatlbn^ and a Job Bank for blLingual exceptional students 
(uhlirplemehted at: time of report) . The project. also worked with 
selected local school .systems, oh a model Interdivision^ Approach to 
BiiinguaiSpeci£x Education involving the development of 
building -level teams consisting of an ESL teacher, bilingual teacher „ 
special education teacher, reading teacher, counselor, a regular 
eciucatloii teacher, and the building principal. The functions of the 
team were to develop assessment and placement procedures and to 
monitor and re-evaluate educational plans for bilingual handicapped 
students. 

Martinez, 0. (1982). Developing a plan for coordinatiph of 

bllihguali arid special educatiori services : Sari Jose Uriif led School 
District Plari. In A* Ochoa & J. Hurtadq (Eds.J^ Special education 
and the bilingual child ^ (106-1115 • (Conference proceedings). 
San Diego: National Origin Desegregation Lao Center, San Diego 
State University^ 

This pap«er delineates a procedure for Cooperative prbgramming_ 
among Bilii^ual l^ducatlori, ESL, arid Special Education programs. The 

various program furids are codrdlriated for staff development^ the 

hiring of appropriate aides^ and the piloting of innovative programs • 
Criteria for selecting program options and possibilities for 
maximizing program options are suggested. 

Martinez, I., Foley, P., Vasquez, M. (1982). How to utilize 
various state arid federal agency resources for limited English 
proficient pupils with exceptiohsil heeds. In A*_Si Gchoa_& J* 
Hurtado (Eds.), Special education and the bilingual-chtld _ 
(88-93). San Diego: National Origin Desegregation Lau Center, 
San Diego State Unlvc»r8ity* 
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This paper describee ways to access a variety of agencies and 
services as well as to interface funding from bilingual education 
special education within the State of Calif oraia- Training 
opportunities and resources within the state are also mentioned. 
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NONBIASED ASSESSMENT 



Abbott, R., & Peterson, F. J. (1975). Learning 44&abll4tle8 — They ' re 
all around you^ Paper presented at the Intertiaclonal 
Bilinguil^Bilcultural Conference^ Ch (ERIC Document 

Reproduction Service Ho. ED 1218529) 

i^^z P^^™^^ of this paper is to provide awareness level 

information about ieaming disabilities to bilingual educators. The 
authors point out that early evaluation and correct diagnosis is 

essential if students are to achieve their full potentials. A 

piltldisciplinary approach is recbnnneaded for differentiating. specific 
learning disabilities from the effects of blllngualismi Differential 
Diaghqstic Assessment^ conducted by a bilingual/'b assessor, 
should Include. II )_ldnguage asses (2) achievement in reading and 

math; (3) perceptual functions; (4) visual motor skills; (5) adaptive 
behavior focusing on culture and environments In addition, the impact 
of cultural and linguistic influences (language^ family structure, 
v.-^lues, learning styles) rniist be considered. The two language. systems 
should be compared and contrasted tb_di8tinguiah_between_ problems 
ihvelvihg linguistic andculturaldlfferences and those involving 
actual learning disabilities^ Factors influencing the educational 
prescription and treatment program are the severity of the problems, 
the age of the student, and the home and school background of the 
student. 

Alley, G,^ & Foster^ (1978). Nondiscriminatory testing of 

minority and exceptional children^ Focus on Exceptioaal- ^hildretK 
9 1-14. 

this in-depth review of issues arid progress in nondiscriminatory 
testing discusses legal requiremerits relative to nondiscrimination, 
various approaches to hondiscriminatbrytesting, and nondiscriminatory 
testing with severely/profoundly handicapped Specific 
recommendations relative to nondiscriminatory testing are made and 
research questions to be addressed are posed « 

Baca, L., & Chinn, P. C. (1982). Coming to grips with cultural 
diversity. Exceptlorial Education Quarterly^ 2^ (4), 33^5. 

The authors briefly review the liti^^ involving the 

use of standardized tests to identify minority children as mentally 
handicapped^ they point out that many mlnotity children have been 
placed in special education classes due to cultural and lihguistlc 
differericesi riot because of intellectual hahdicaps. Shiie this still 
occurs I now it appears that culturally and linguist icaiiy different 
children who are truly handicapped are being denied special education 
services. Three court cases in the State of New York are cited as 
evidence of this trend. As a remedy, the authors cite the SOMPA as an 
adaptive form of assessment for haridicapped miriority children. For 
gifted children^ creative tsethods of identification such as peer 
nomination appear to be promising « 
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Bailey, D. B. , & Harbin, G. L. (1980). Nohdircrimihatory evaluation. 
Exceptional Children^ 46^ 590-596. 



the aathors discass current attempts to reduce school bias through 
the devv^lopment of new assessment and evaluation procedures* Various 
approaches for notibiased testing are discussed, including the 
develbpnetit of new testing procedures, the use of adaptive behavior 
scales^ the use of criterion referenced measures, and the development 
of_local cr special.group horarj* The authors polnt to the potential 
for„Bias iS_^ach step r the decision making process. Bias can be 
found in the referral process , the establishment of eligibility 
criteria, the interpretation of results, the recommendation for 
placement y and the actuel placement decision itself. Attention to 
tionbiased assessment does hot supplant concern, over appropriate 
educational programmiiigi ^v^hich should be the u" timate aim of 
ic^ducatiohal decision makings. The authors propose that_ the elimination 
of bias and good decision making are two separate goals; the former is 
a legale social, and ethical goal and the latter an edacattonai 
programming goal. 

Bernal, E. H. > & Tucker i J. A. (1981). A manual for screenigg and 

assessing students of limited English proficiency. Paper 

presented at the Council f^r Exceptional ehiidren Conference on 
the Exceptional Bilingual Child, New Orleans. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 209785) 

This manual details: a three~ph tor screenings 

assessing^ and placing bilingual exceptional children.. The three 
phases specified include informal language screening, formal iangaage 
assessment^- and comprehensive Individ: lai assessment:.- For each step, 
alternatives are recommended depending on the language and academic 
proficiencies of the student, this model , based on the assumption 
that language is the most critical factor iii the asseislsmeht process, 
provides alternatives based on language and achievement data gathered 
at each step and phase of the assessment process. 

Carpenter, J. (1983). B i l i ng ual special educat ion4 - An^^vervl^-^^f 
tsBues^ Los Alamitos, CA: National Center for Bilingual 
Research. 

This publication identifies a variety o issues relating to 
bilingaal special education, including legal bases, definitions of the 
population, prevalence, assessment and placement, and instructional 
programming* In the section on assessment, the author discusses 
language assessment procedures designed to meet Laii i^quiremehts as 
well as nohdlscriminatory special education assessment considerations. 
Both federal and California requirements are discusaedji Problems 
associated with Intelligence testing are presehtedalohgwithvafious 
attests to reduce bias, including culture-fair test translating 
tests, renorming tests, use of criterion-referenced tests, and the use 
of adaptive behavior scales. Particular problems that arise iu 
assessing bilingual children who are suspected of having handicapping 
conditions are presented* 
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Chinrii P. C»i &:Kampi^S. :H,^(1?82), Cultural diversity and 

exceptionality. In N. G. Raring (Ed.)* Exceptional children and 
youth ^pp. 371-392 )i Coiumbas, OH: Charles Ei Merrill Publishing 
Co* 

This general review chapter focuses considerable attention on 
issues related to assessment of culturally Ifferetit handicapped 
children*: The chapter presents data oh minority representation in 
special education^ reports oh litigatioh related to both 
over representation. arid, underrepresen tat ibh, _ arid reviews various 
approaches for improving cross-cultural assessment practices. An 
extensive review of the SOiffA is provided. 

bade County Public Schools (n.d.). A re sour ce manual for th e 

development and evaluation of special programs for exceptional 
studehts: Vol.III^Bi evaluating the hbriHShglish speaking 
haridicapped. Tallahassee^ FL. : Clearinghouse/Information Center, 
Bureau of Education for Exceptional Students, Department of 
Education. 

This manual was developed to assist school districts with 
appropriate evaluation: and hotificatidh procedures: for hbh-^Ehglish 
speaking haridicapped children. The report lists 22 languages for 
whieb bilingual programs a ^^providedlriFlor districts. 
Aithoagh 1986 counts showed that Htspanlcs (Cubans, PuertoRicans , and 
Mexican Americans) i^ade up nearly 8% of the total state school 
enrollment, they were underrepresented in all programs for exceptional 
children, accpuhting for less than 1.5Z of enrollments in progtami for 
the gifted. The manual but llhes procedures for screenihg :LEP students 
for special educatibh^ pr<:>cedure8 for referral^ and procedures for _ 
student evaluatioti. Specific bests^ In Erigllsh as well as in other 
languages , are annotated for both intelligence and /achievement 
testing, the use of obsiervation and informal measures is also 
discussed, the ii3q>ortance of cultural awareness for evaluation 
persbhhel is presehted, with descriptions of typical student: 
characteristics fbr various cultural groups prb'^lded. Included are 
profiles for C/uban^ Sexicari^Smerican Migrant Puerto Rtcan, Haitian, 
Vietnamese, Greek and Rus&ian children. Appendices of this manual 
include the addresses of publishers, copies of due process forms in 
various languages (Chinese, Ftehch^ GtP^^, Haitian, Creole, 
Portuguese^ Rusdilh, Spanish, and Vietnamese), ahd selected special 
education termit^olbgy in Spanish and Vietnamese. 

Duffey, JiB. , Salvia, J^, Tueker, &_Y88eldyke,_Ji (19815* - 
Nonbiased as^deft^jtsoint : A need for operationalism. Exceptional 
Xlhlldren - AJ ^ ^ 427-434. 

This article highlights the current techhical history of 
assessment, reviewing :at tempts to alleviate problems associated with 
blas ln asbess^erjit and_ def thing the Cijncept of falrriess. Ic testing. 
The role of acculturation in test performance is discussed. Five 
types of Adacat tonal decisions affected by testing are delineated 
(screening, plati'emc^nt/classlf ication, instructional planning, 
individual pupil evaluation^ and program evaluation) ^ with the authors 
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warning against asiog assessment data collected for one purpose as a 
vehicie to meet other assessment needs* It is suggested that the uses 
of test data, rather than the tests themselves, have beeii the biasing 
factor* They point to criterion-referenced testing and classification 
systems as potentially less biasing^albeitmore^ 
alternatives and question the willingness of taxpayers to bear the 
financial burden of developing and implementing such approaches. 

Gericen, K* C» (1978)i Performance of Mexican American children on 
intelligence tests. Exceptional Children^ 44^ 438-443. 

This arr,icle reports on a study of the relationship of type of 
ihtelligence. test (yefbal_wtth_ verbal directions, nonverbal with 
verbal.directions , and nonverbal with nonverbal directions), examiner 
group membership (eig*, Mexican-American, bilingual Anglo-American j 
and monolingual Anglo-American), and language dominance of children. 

No significant effect was found for examiner groups* The 25 

Hexican-Aaericah 8ubject8i_all_from_home8 where Spanish was spoken, 
fell into three gj-oupsi Spanish doratnant^_biiingual, and English 
domlh^t* Mbst were enrolled in either kin^ or Head Start 

programs^ the subjects were randomly assigned to e^^aminers and given 
the Weschler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligerce and the 
^^t-^^^^^teimational Perfotiu Scale. Results showed ho 

significant effectfor examiner groups^ but did _f the 

language of the child affected the intelligence test scores, with t^^ 
Spahish^bmlnanc group scoring. the lowest mean scores for the te iter, 
the HfPSl Verbal Scale, and the WPPSi Performance Scale. Further, 
across all groups, the subjects scored significantly higher on the 
Letter and the WPPSI Performance Scale than on the WPPS I Verbal Scale 
and the WPPSI Pull Scale* The author concludes that^ if performance 
scores inaJ'.':ate that Mexican-American children are not Intellectually 
deficient^ tiien schools must look for other explanations of school 
difficulties* 



Hastings, Li ( 1981) . Cult ural con s i derations in the assessment of 
bilin gual han dicapped children. Paper presented at The Council 
for Exceptional Children Conference on the Exceptional Bilingual 
Chi Id J New Orleans^ LA* (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 133350) + -F 

the paper discusses the effects of a specific culture, in this 
case Chilean, on bilingual handicapped students* response to test 

items. Even though the tests used were Spanish translations^ 

subjects' responses were influenced by lifestyles ,_the educational 

system r and the physical resources available In the classroom setting. 
Evidence is cited to indicate that simple translations and adaptations 
of existing tests result in lower reliability, validity, means, and 
standard deviations* The author recommends supplementing formal tests 
i^ith informal ones designed specifically for use: in the home country 
and based on material geared to specific cultural needs* 
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Lambert I N. (1977), Issues In the: application of the public school 
version of the AAHD Adaptive Behavior Scale In school setting. 
Field study of the efficacy of the AAg) Adaptive Behsvlor 
Scaie--'Pubiic -School Versioa* Sxibs^udy ^ nfLiSx Sacramento, CA: 
State Department of Education^ (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 156690) 

A representative sample of California school psychologists was 
surveyed to determine the frequency with which they used the Adaptive 
Behavior Scale and the relationship between training in the use of the 
scale and their perceptions of the efficacy of the measures. Most 
examiners had used the scale two or fewer times, though 30-45% had 
been introduced to the scale In assessment workshops, trained others, 
or participated In special courses. Iti general, the more extensive 
the training, the more positive the judgment abbiit Its utility In 
measuring adaptive behavior measures. The Information, from. the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale appeared to contribute important diagnostic 
information to the evaluation and placement process, the Spanish 
surnamed c^*ldren always had the lowest scores on the Physical 
Development domain, indicating the possibility of sensory and motor 
handicaps. 

Lambert iN. ft. JliSl). Psychological evidence In L arry P. v. Wilson 
Riles. American Psychologist, 36 (9), 937-952. 

In this article, Lambert argues against the court's decision In 
the Larry P^ v. Wilson^ Mlee^ case In which the court banned the use of 
intelligence tests for purposes of placing black students Into special 
education programs. The author maintains that the court erred in its 
determination that the use of IQ testing wasresponslble.for the 
overrepresentatiohof black students in EMR special-education _ 
programs •_ She ^Iso notes that there is not sufficient evidence to 
conclude that EMR programs stigmatize students. Lambert points out 
that It is the child's school failure that precipitates the referral 
and assessment process and suggests: that IQ tests dp hot play the 

major role In student placement. She notes that subsequent to the 

Larry P^ Wilson Rlles decision, equal numbers of Black and Hispanic 
students have been referred to E^ classes, demonstrating that factors 
other than IQ tests are responsible for existing overrepresentatlon. 

The author maintains, ^^bhtrary to the court opinion^ that 
examiner-race variables are hot significant factors ahdthat IQ tests 
do measure the same functioning abilitlesinWhites^Blacki, 
Hispanics,. and Asian students^ She asserts that IQ tests do not 
underestimate the abilities of black children and supports the 
validity of the WISC in measuring the schcjol ability of minority 
children. Further, she argues that tests such as the SOMPA are racist 
and stereotyping and lead to misleading conclusions educationally. 

Maheady^ jL.^ Towh^ R. ^ Algbzzlhe, B. , Mercer ^ J. ^ and Ysseldyke, J. 
J 1983) . Minority overrepresentation: A_ case for alternative, 
practices prior to referral. Leajming-DdEsabiliEy-Jjuarteriy^ - 6 
(4), 448-456. 
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Suggesting that the isdlatlbn ahd cotitrol of specif ic asse 
practicesmay Dot be the best approach to addressing the problem of 
oyerrepresentation of minority students in special education, the 
authors recommend that we concentrate on the prdvision of effective 
alternative educational approaches prior to referral for special: 
education^ Five such approaches are described in the jpajper^ each of 
which is high in academic engaged time and each of which provides for 
direct iristn-ctioh of the targeted skills « The five alternative 
approaches recommended Distar^ the Exer^lary Center for - 

Reading Instruction^ precision ^ class-wide peer tutoring, and 

the Adaptive Learning Environments Models the author point out that 
these five approaches share many characteristics and all include 
components of the direct instructional models cited in the effective 
schools literature. The use of these practices ihconjunction with 
systematic Improvements in screening, assessment, and placement could 
Contribute significantly to reducing minority overrepresentatton in 
special education. 

Mowder, B. A. (1979). A strategy for the assessment of bilingual, 
handicapped children. Psychology in the Schools ^ 16 (1), 42-50. 

The author reviews past approaches, to the assessmertt of biiingoal 
handicapped children^ .including culture fair tests, translation of 
stahdafdized.tests^ development of regional norms, and the use of 
pluralistic assessment techniques. The fact that no single test is 
sufficient is emphasized. The author recommends that first the 
dominant language of the student must be determined^ followed by 
further testing in that language. She recommends pluralistic 
techniques aiid criterion referenced approaches both for identification 
and program planning purposes. 

Nelsott-Burges, S. A., & Meyerson, M. D. (iS75). MIRA; A concept in 
receptive language assessment of bilingual children. Language 
Speech » and Hearing Services in Schools^ 6, 24-28* 

--This article briefly describes the Mexican-American Inventory of 
Becepttve Abilities (MIRA), a receptive language measure developed 
specifically to determine the bilingual dominance configuration and to 
assess the vocabulary recognition skills of Mexicah-Americah/Chicano 
children in both Spanish and English. It is suggested that if a child 
does poorly onboth sections of the test,. a delay in language can be 
suspected and diagnostic therapy initiated.^ The MIRA response sheet 
i8_ appended and its relevance to only a specific geographical area is 
•tressed. 



Nuttall, Vi, Landurand, P. M. , Goldman, P. (1984). A critical 
look at testing and evaluation from a: cross-cultural perspective. 
In P. C. Chihh (Ed.)i Education^ of culturally and linguistically 
different exceptional child ren_ (pp^ 42-62). Reston, VA: The 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

The authors review the research on the uses and misuses of 
standardized assessment instruments with bilingual populations* They 
identify as the major problems in cross-cultural assessment the lack 
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of administrative cbdrdinatlpti> the dearth of trained personnel who - 
are bilingual > the unavallablilty of descriptive data^ the absence of 
clearly articulated guidellneis and procedures ^ and the fact that there 
is no research base* The most common appr^ to nondiscriminatory 

assessment are analyzed and viable approaches. to alternative 
ridndiscriminatory assessment and evaluation techniques are 
recommended. Based on their analysis of the research, the authors 
cphtehd that the roost promising alternative approach is the global 
approach to test bias with its eiiq>ha8i8 on the process of assessment. 

Oakland, (19805*. Sonbiaaed assessment of minority group children. 
Exceptional-Educ ation Qua rterly^ X (3), 31-46. 

This article reviews various approaches to nonbiased assessment 
and examines Issues relative to assessment of minority groiip children. 
Problems ti>at impede the development of suitable psychdeducatidhal 
programs for these populations are discussed ^Inclu^ uncooperative 
children, uninformed parents, poorly trained examiners, inadequate 
assessment techniques, bureaucratic school district policies, and 
teachers and principals who are unprepared to make educational 
adjustments td ni^et Individual student needs. Sources df assessment 
bias that may dccur before^ during^ or after testing are specified. 
Finally, a variety of attempts to reduce bias in educational 
programming are reviewed. 

Perlman, R. , Zabel, M«, & Zabel, ^1982)^ ^peciaLjeducation^ for 
exceptiona l-bilingual st uden ts^ Milwaukee, WI: Midwest National 
Origin Desegregation Assistance Cetiter. 

_ _Ih_ this booklet ^ the authors discuss Interdisciplinary components 
ofbiiingual special education. Special education. categories are 
defined and brief descriptions are provided of legal mandates that 
ensure equal educational opportunity for language minority, 
handicapped, and the bilingual special education etudents. The 
authors point out that bias iti the assessment df the bilingual 
handicapped. student can_arlse_w^ £l) there is inadequate 
representation of language. minority children incladed^^ the norming 
population sample; (2) there are items iu the tests which are 
subsequently culturally, linguistically, and experientlally biased; 
(3) there are problems in the test administratidn ptocess; and (4) 
test results are misinterpreted for one dr more of the abdve reasdhs. 
The authors recommend a prereferral process that adjusts teacher^ 
student f_ and- curricular variables bef orespeclal education. assessment 
and placement are considered . . Student.variables to_be_ considered are 
data on sensory functioning^ general health, language performance, 
sociocultural background, cognitive development, and academic 
achievement, teacher variables are teaching style^ personality 
expectatidnSf- interaction patterns, values^ language facility^ 
competence, SES status^ and ethnicity. Cultural variables refer to 
relevance^ orgahizatibh^ clarity df presentation in materials. 

The assessment process must include various datp gathering 
procedures including: (1) classroom observation of student 
functioning; (2) interviewls with parents, teachers, and other 
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slgnlftcaot inforaants; _i3 5 review of aii existing school records; (4) 
foraai testing- of language^ academic achievement^ sensorimotor 
functioning; (5) aptitude or IQ; (6) adaptive behavior; (7) etcotional 
adjustiaent; (8) medical history; and (9) irifdraal testing. Unbiased 
assessment devices reviewed are (1) the System of Multicultural 
Pluralistic Assessment CSDMPA) developed by MercerandLewis; C2 5 the 
Learning Potential Assessment developed by Feueritein; 

Piagetian-based assp^isment approach. According to the 
writers, these should be included in any battery of iastrumenta used 
to assess language minority students. 

Plata I H. (1982). Assessment > placement j and programming of bilingual 
exceptional pupils: A practical approac h. Reston, VA: ERIC 
Cl«^arlnghou8e on Handicapped and Gifted Children. 

„ In the second chapter of this monograph, the author outlines a 
number of practical suggestions for assessing bilingual students for 
special education placement and prog ramming. An adapted yersic-ti of 
the Bernal and Tucker model (annotated above) is presented^ with 
modifications to more specifically describe the purpose and to suggest 

typeiof tests and personnel. for. eachp^ In addition^ 

recomrohdations are made reiati use of informal checklists 

and rating scales, informal survey tests, direct observation, and 
interview techniques. Task analysis, problem-solving techniques, and 
latiguage'^assessment cbnsideratidhs are also presented. 
Recomn^hdations are made for the development of criterion-referenced 
tests. Finally r general techniques designed to enhance assessment of 
students with limited-English proficiency are discussed. 

Reynolds, R., Gutkin, B. (l9iBb). A regression analysis of test 
bias on the WISC-R for Anglos and Chicanos referredzfor 
psychological services. Journal of Abnormal Child Psychology^ 8 



_ The„predictive valid tty of the Wechsier xnteiligence Scale for 
Children-Revised was investigated across race with 174 Chicano (mean 
age ii years) and 94 Anglo (mean age 10 years) children referred for 
psychological services as subjects. Regression lliies for the: 

prediction of achievement were compared across race through the 

Pbtthof f analysis^ which provides a simultaneous test of slope and 
Intercept values i Results of_ these comparisons generally supported 
the preaictive validity of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children-Revised across race with this referral sample of young 
children. 



The time for action: Positions and recomendations of the task force 
oh crosscultural assessment. (1980). Htghstown, NJi Northeast 
Regional ttesource Center. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 196194) + + 

The task force report examines recommehdatiohs for 
nohdiscrimihatory assessment of children from linguistic minorities. 
An initial suggestion was for a moratorium oh the use of standardized 
intelligence tests for these students. Recomioendations are addressed 



(2), 237-43. 
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to the U« Education Department (including requiring state: educatibii 
agencies to report data oh foiir categories of cKildreii froth linguistic 
mlhortties3;_state education agehciesClncludlngasstghlrig staff to be 
responsible for coordinating and monitoring state ietr'^i biiingaal 
special education); formulation of the annual program plan; assessment 
practices and procedures; and local education agencies (including 
developing policies and procedures for screening ^prereferral 
in tervehti oh I referral , assessment ^ and placement). 

Tucker^ J* £1 980 Nineteen steps for assuring non-biased 

placement iaspectal^educatton^ Reston, VA: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Handicapped and Gifted Children* (ERIC Document Reptroduction 
Service No, ED 191255) 

This paper describes a framework for a nohbiased special education 
assessmeht ahd placement system for LEP students* The 19 questions 
and related steps described include: (U referral; (2) anecdotal 
observations; £3)_parent contact j (4) implementation of alternative 
classroom strategies; (5) comprehensive screening procedures ; (6) 
alternative regular education placements/services; (7) referral to 
special education; (8) multldisciplinary assessment team preparation; 
(9) miiltldllclplihary assessment of hahdlcap; (10) multldisciplinary 
assessment for educational implications; (11 )_ multldisciplinary 
assessment for educational programming; _(!£) prep^ of an 

Integrated report; (13) scheduling lEP meetings and furnishing the 
parent with copies of assessment reports; (14) decisions on special 
education eligibility ; (15) considerations of ethnic ahd cultural 
variables; (16) writihg/approving lEPs; (17) educatiohal placement; 
(18) provisioh of educational programming; and (19) evaluation of 
student progress* 



Watson, D., Groneli S., Heller, B., 6^ te^ (198b), 

Nondlacs'lmlaatory^^sess ment , Test ma trix ^ Volume II, San Diego: 
San Diego County Departmeht of Educatibh. 

This compllatiph of assessmeht ihstrumehts is. intended by_ the 
authors to assist practitioners in selecting testing instrumentSi It 
is organized into topicareas which correspond with those prescribed 
in PL 94-142 and Caiifornia Title V regulations. More specifically, 
oue axis of the matrix lists tests and the other axis lists the 
following variables used in evaluating each test :: (1) target groujp^, 
(2) grade or age levels (3) reliability ^ £4) validityi (5) reference 
group, (6) administration tlme^ (7) apparent usefulness. 

In this matrix these are reviewed: 69 tests of achievement; 24 
screening and school readiness tests; 72 tests of adaptive behavior^ 
develbpmeht, and social cbmpetehce; 52 tests of English proficiency; 
40 tests of language dbmihahce; 44 tests of native. language 
proficiency; 48_te8t8_of intellectual and cognitive ability ; 11 
measures of learning approach/learning style; 11 locus of control 
measures; 14 socioculturai tests; 13 tests of auditory perception^ 10 
tests of visual perception; 87 tests of personality, emotional 
disturbance; 21 8elf--concept ineasures; 39 tests of psychomotor skills 
or neurological impairment^ and finally, 48 vocational and 
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occtipabiohal ihlerest/apt ttude measaresi 

_ Following this comprehensive matrix is a directory of test 
publishers and an index of tests reviewed iii the matrix. 

Watson, D., Omark, D.^ Gronell S.^ & Heller, B. U9805. 

Nondiscriminatory assessment; Practitioners handbook^ Volumeuj^ 
San Diego: San Mego iSounty Department of Education. 

^fiis handbook recommends that assessment practitioners be trained 
in all pertinent theory and practice relative to nohdiscrimihatory 
assessment. Four_ conceptual models traditionally used in the 
assessment of children are discussed: themedtcal model, the social 
system models the educational n^jrraative model ^ and the piuralistic 
society model. They then recommend a holistic model, which includes 
consideration of the unique developmental experiences of the child, 
P®®'-^?"^ iP^^®^^^^ ^ sequential/phase modell for liohbiased assessment 
and treatment includes the following steps: assessing the child's 
school performance; assessing current skills; looking at adaptive 
behavior and medical developmental data; assessing ability variables 
such ae perception and psycholihguistic^lntellectuai, «ttd 
psychological adjustment . Appropriate. procedures in devel-nlri? a 
comprehensive assessment plan are presented and cultural and social 
concems^e.g., interacting with parents and using interpreters and 
aides) are discussed. Factors relative to selection and use of test 
instruments include specificity in assessment objectives; test 
content; test format; testingapproach and learning style; language of 
the test; and test standardization variables^ Essential components of 
nondiscriminatory assessment include rapport, testing preparedness, 
cultural awareness, and sensitivity. Naturalistic and observational 
techniques are recommended approaches for ascertaining a holistic 
picture of the child's strengths and weaknesses. 

Zavala i J., & Mims, J. (1953). Identification of learning disabled 
bilingual Hispanic sradents. L earning ^isabtiity ^ uarterlyT^^ 
(4), 479-488. 

this article repor:s on a study that compared the achievement and 
potential of bilingual students who had been. identifiedas learning 
disabled (LD) with bilingual students who_ were not identified as LD 
(NLD). Each group included ID students ^ grades one through six. 
Analysis of the data found that the following tests predicted learning 
disabilities: PraebjBUJde L e ctur e y J^engua^^ EscritQ, Test of Nonverbal 
Inte lli gence, test of^^^riAng Comprehension, Prueba de Desarrollo 
Inldal-de^legguaje, Test of Early Language Developmeht-Ihtera^ 
and the Perfil de Evaluaciori del Comportamiento/Teacher Spryi^ 
Sighif icant„differenc2S were found between the LD and NLD groups in 
75Z_of the measures administered^ the LD students were considerably 
behind the NLD students In measures of linguistic ability for both 
first and second languages. This suggests that the LD students are 
double semllingual, supporting the ridtibh that bilingualstudehtsneed 
to attain a threshold level of native language proficiency- in order j^o 
demonstrate the potential benefits of bilingualism on their cognitive 
development. Impoverished language appeared to be a strong indicator 
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of iesrnitig dlBabilltles; The study also found that the perceptions 
of regular classroom teachers relative to etudent behaylors appeared 
to be biased against the LD students. The_ authors recoamend that the 
following areas be addressed in the_ in-service education of special 
education andschool psychology personnel: piuralistic cultural 
awareness, diagnosis of culturally different populations, and 
appropriate intervention methods. 
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Aimanza, Hi Pi, & Mosley, W. J. (198b), Curriculum adaptations and 
modifications for culturally diverse handicapped children. 
Exceptibnal Children^ 46 > 608h514. 

The authors. point out that, until quite recently^ _carricuium - 
development approaches have been monolithic, with little attention to 
the effects of race, ethnicity, or culture on learning. Curriculum 
developerB have regarded the categories of handicap as the basic 
variable for appropriate curriculum differentiation. If student 
learning is affected by culture, and if school learning is to be 
valued by the student^ then the content must be selected and presented 
in culturally appropriate ways. The article discusses the learning 
style characteristics of various. subgroups and their relationship to 
learning. __ The discussion is solely in terms of research done with 
nonhandicapped learners, however. The major thesis is the importance 
of focusing on style of learning and the way that these processes vary 
among learners; in other words ^ the importance of directly relating 
curriculum desigti to the adaptive styles of the learners. 

Baca, L., 5 Ghinh^ _(1582 5i CoStng to grips with cultural 

diversity. Exce ptional -Education- Otia^ferly^^^ 33-45. 

This state^df-the-art article identifies problems involved in 
providing special education to ethnic minority group children. These 
include (a) the disprppdrtibnal represehtafclonof minorities in 
special education^ (bj the identification and assessment process, (c) 
lack of teacher sensitivity to needs of minority group children, (d) 
teacher perceptions of minority groups, (e) children's perceptions of 
the educational system, and (f) linguistic differences among Some 
children^ The need for bilingual special education is discussed, 
along with the dearth of teachers who are trained as both bilingual 
educators arid special educators. Thelack of communtcatioha^ 
collaborative. efforts between bilingual educators and special 
educators is identified as a problem area in providing appropriate 
education: typically neither is trained in the other's discipline* 

The authors suggest that teachers who are culturally pluralistic 
in brieritatiori are more likely, to work toiv^ard. providing appropriate 
education toexceptional. children from minority group backgrounds. 
Bilingual special-^education involves using the home language and home 
culture along with English in individually designed educational 
programs^ The resource room approach is identified as the most 
popular program model for bilirigiial special educatiori^ with some 
districts using self-contained and itinerant teacher approaches* The 
ii^brtarice of a carefully planned, multicultural curriculum as a means 
of rectifying negative self-concepts and for developing ethnic prtde 
is stressed. 

Bland, E., Saba tino, D. A. , Sedlak, R. , & Sternberg , L. (1979). 
Availability, usability^ arid desirability of instructional 
materials and media for minority handicapped students. The 
Journal of Special Education, 13 (2), 157-167. 
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The article acknowledges the paucity of data on learning 
characteristics of minority handicapped children as veil as the 
paucity of instructional materials and media. The purpose, of _ the 
study was to determine the perceptioas_of_spiscial educators as. to the 
aysiiabtiity and asabtlity of instructionat raaterials f or minority 
handicapped children. From 13 regions (selected for their high 
minority enrollments) » 270 special educators were polled through 
structured interview questionnaires. The three cultural subgroups 
i4entified included Blacks^ Hispahicsi aiid Native Aihericahs. Teachers 
of Hispahics more thaii the other two groups rated the materials as 
culiiurally inappropriate. The authors postulate, that the. relative 
satisfaction of the teachersof Blacksmay.have. resulted. from the 
Zeitgeist created several. years ago for commercial publishers to 
develop materials relevant to inner-city Black children. The 
respondents tended to feel that the instructional materials/media for 
academic siibjects (such as math) which do not: draw oii linguistic or 
cultural experiences were relevant i whereas those for academic 
subjects requiring reading^ language development^ pre vocational 
skills, and affectiveor. social learning were quite another story. 
The latter were viewed as culturally and linguistically loaded against 
the user, the respondents expressed a need for information about 
materials being developedi a growing concern for the high cost, of 
commercial products, and dissatisfaction with frequent difficulty in 
their use. 



Bruck^ Mi^ Rabinovitch^ M^_S. , & Oates^ M* (1975)^ the^f facts of 

A prellttin«^ reports W^^king-^^perg^^n^ bll ingualls m^IJa* 5. 
ToF*^ft?<>>: ^tario: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education^ 
Bilingual Education Project* (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 125242) 



This report describes how Anglophone children with 
language -learning disabilities fare in French immersion programs. The 
study was initiated because there was concern that the slow learners 
in the French Immersion programs were hot progressing sufficiently in 
reading^ writing and speaking their native language (English^ . Two 
opiniohsprevailed, neither substantiated with data. One position 
held- that these children, should be switched to an all English class to 
avoid compounding their problems^ The other position recommended 
leaving these children in the French immersion class as two languages 
would tibt retard the child and coiild possibly aid iti acquiring basic 
language skills. They argued that these children would be having 
difficulty in either program and their learning of French could be 
politically, economically, and socially beneficial for them in the 
long run. 

the study included four groups of Anglophone (native English 
Speaking) children in grades k-3: ^(1) children with diagnosed 
language-learning difficulties in French immersion programs (FP)^ (2) 
children with diagnosed lahguage-learhihg difficulties in English 
programs (EP), (3) children with no language-learning problems in 
French immersion programs (FC); and (4) children with no 
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language-learhlng^proble^^^ in Engllish.programs (EGl The problem 
children (FP and EP5 were \natched to the control children (PC and EC) 
on the basisofsexj age ^clcr^ teacher, and location of home (an 
indication of socioeconomic status)* 

Students were screened for language-learning disabilities and then 
assessed annually mid -year for their progress in native language 
develgpperit (English)! cognitive development^ school achievement, and 
second language skills (French) . Student observations and teacher 
interviews were also used in the evaluation of pupil achievement in 
reading, writing, math, and second language skills as well as pupil 
behavior problems. 

the controls tested better than the problem children, but there 
were no significant differences in achievement of problem children in 
either the French immerson program (FP) or the English program (EP). 
The children (FP) had learned to read in both English and French, 
their school achievement was adequate, and they could understand as 
well_as communicate in their second language with some facility. 
Their first language acquisition did not appear to have been retarded 
by the imfflersion experience. Therefore^ the study. indicates that the 
French immersibh program does not detrimehtaily affect the academic 
development of children with language-learning pr and, 
furthermore, the results show greater proficiency in French than 
students in typical French -as-a-second -language programs. 

This report was Considered preliminary due to the small number of 
children studied. The lack of empirical evidenceof French language 
development was cited as another limitation; while ail tests were 
administered in English ^ French proficiency was evaluated only through 
observation and teacher reports The authors recommended that there be 
at least a year's delay in introducing reading in a second language 
and stressed the necessity of remedial programs in French instead of 
switching to English-only classes when difficulties arise. They noted 
that most bilingual students experience a period of difficulty, but if 
given assistance they can make normal progress. 

Carpenter, J. (1983a). Btilngual^ special educat ion : An overview 
of issuea. Los Aiamitos, CA: National Center for Bilingual 
Research. 

In this paper ^ which discusses a variet related to 

providing special education to bilingual students, the author devotes 
considerable attention to questions of educational programming. The 
purposes and objectives of bilingual education and special education 
as separate entities are presented, along with legal foundations for 
both and a rationale for bilingual instruction of handicapped 
students. The author points out that in California most minority 
students are instructed In English only The author summarizes the 
state of the art as one ihwhlch we "do not know what kinds of 
educational programs will be most beneficial for LEP handicapped 
childrenufc We are not sure how to assess these children in ways that 
yield maximum infomation for program planning. We do hot know if our 
(educational) technology is adequate, given appropriately trained 
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st^^ff to implement it. And, cbtiversely, we do hot khow^ given such 
staff, if pur technology is sufficiently adequate to iiipact on their 
ediicatiohai lives. We do hot know if different languages of 
last ruction lead to different educational outcomes, and we are not 
even sure what the expected outcomes are or should be." (pp. 45-46) 

Carpenter, L. (1983b). Commutii^tion disorders in limited- ahd 
tion--Fngl48t^^Qficient children. Los Alamltos* CA: National 
Center for Bilingual Research. 



Ih this state study of over 300 Calif ornta speech-language 
clialciahs, the author reported that services provided to 
communicattveiy handicapped LEP children were the same as those 
provided to monolingual English speaking children. These included 
diagnostic evaluation, remedial speech and language therapy^ and 
special day classes for the language hahdicapped. In all ^strlcts 
included in the survey, the language of instruction in the special day 

cl ass was English. Although districts reported that they attempted to 

have LEP students _8erved by clinicians with non-English ability, none 
had specific inf mation about clinician background other than 
clinician self- ^ort. Most clinicians appeared (self -report ) to 
understand and jptak some Spanish, but hot at a full-fluency level. 
Few reported ability Ih hph-Ehglish languages other than Spanishi 
However, Spanish LEP children had a better chance than non-Spanish LEP 
students of receiving services from a clinician not familiar with 
their language. 

The language used for diagnosis varied depending on the child's 
language and the clinician's npn-Ehglish language abilities, therapy 
typically was conducted in Ehglish. The author notes that the 
resources ahd bibliographic references available to speech-language 
pathologists typically address diagnostic issues, with few resources 
or references addressing therapy issues; 

Cegelka, P. T«, & Pacheco, R. (1984). Special educatioh curriculum 
mateTi^ls for Mexican American ahd Asiah American handicapped 
studehts; Final report. San Diego: San Diego State Qntversity. 

this report describes a study designed to determine the extent to 
which noncommericai instructional materials had been locally or 
regionally developed for use with exceptional childreh_f rom 
Mexican-American or Asian-American backgrouhds. Over 70D school 
districts^ state departmehts of education^ regional centers , research 
projects^ ahd ihdividual professionals were polled^ The study found 
ohly a limited humber (24) of _localiy developed materials that were 
available for use by others; most of these were in the areas of 
reading or language development. Further ^ of 89 commercial materialc 
that respondents indicated thi»t they utilized^ only 5 were listed by 
five or more respondents^ with 81 materials listed by only one or two 
respondents each. 

Chan^ K., & Rueda, R. (I979)t Poverty and culture in education: 
Separate but equal. Exceptional Children > 45 > 422-428. 
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In this review article^ the authors poiiit out that conflicts arise 
when the learning styles required in the home and coQQunlty 
enylronment of _ the child are not consistesnt with those required in the 
school ehvtrohmenti Sensitivity and flexibility are cited as the most 
important teacher characteristics for meeting the needs of culturally 
diverse exceptional children. 

Chinh^ ?• (1 979) • Curriculum development for culturally different 
exceptional children. Teacher Education and Special Education, J 
(4), 49-58. 



in discussing the educational plight of the handicapped minority 
child, the author points to a "double whammy" effect wherein the child 
must cope with both linguistic and cultural differences as well. as the 
limitations of a handicapping condition. He reports that a search of 
ERIC^ ERCE^ and NIHIS data bases produced an extremely limited number 
of programs and curricula designed for handicapped minority students. 
He suggested that perhaps a number of materials have been developed by 
individual teachers for culturally diverse exceptional children. 
Currtcular needs of this population include ethnic stii les^ 
instruction in how to live within the system (e.g.^ the identification 
aiid use of resources available for food assistance and health care^ 
dealing with bureaucratic red tape5, the use and hand ling of finances, 
career education, and nucrition^ Issues relating to the education of 
gifted children are also discussed. Cultural and learning style 
differences are presented from the literature on nohhahd J capped 
children, with the iiiq>ortance of teacher sensitivity to these 
differences stressed e The author concludes that special educators 
will have to adapt curriculum materials to meet the needs of 
culturally diverse exceptional children^ 

the Council for Exceptional Children* ( 1978) . Minorities position 
policy statements. Exceptional- Children ^ 45 ^ 57-64. 

In its policy statements on cultural diversity and special 
education^ The Council for Exceptional Children states: "An 
appropriate public education that meets unique needs of minority 
children must include careful consideration of cultural and ethnic 
influences which might affect student performances in areas such as 
pupil placement, teaching strategies^ curriculum adaptation, and 
development of instructional materials." (p. 57J 

Cuevas, J., & Beech, Mi Ci (1983). A second-language approach to 
mathematics skills: Applications for limited-English proficient 
students with learning disabilities. Learning Disability 
Quarterly, 6 (4), 489-495. 

Thit; article presents a diagnostic-prescriptive approach and 
ihstructional model for teaching mathematics to LEP, learning disabled 
students. The approach emphasizes the needed mathematics language 
sictils and is purported to be equally effective with students whose 
language difficulties stem from language disabilities or from language 
Intetferehce. The premise underlying this approach is that 
second -language learners do not possess many or all of the language 



skills necessary to master Lhe mathematics content • The approach 
contains two interdependent strands: the content strand and the 
language strand. 

Cumminsi J, (19835» Biitngdaitsm and special education: Program and 
pedagogical issues. Le a rnin g- Disahility Q uarte rly^ 6 (4). 
373-386. — 

In this article^ Cummins reviews the construct of common 
uiierlying proficiency (CUP5 which holds that knowledge acauired in 
one language promotes the acquisition of a second language as :^ell as 
academic achievement in that language. In other words, CUP ro^ m§ 
possible the transfer of cognitive/academic or literacy relate .kills 
across languages. Cummins also reviews the basic principles 
underlying bilingualisra and language acquisition and then summarizes 
research data supporting the efficacy of bllinga&i approaches with 
LEP, handicapped children. Based oh these data, Cummins reccismends 
that educational programs for LEP^ handicapped students develop 
first-language literacy skills and de-emphasize early placement in 
Englishronlyprograms* Further, care must be taken to ensure that 
Instruction is comprehensible rather than presieiited as isollte.i 
language components. It w^uld appear that many opportunities to 
interact with curricula materials in both languages, to seek 
assistance from bilingual teachers ,_ and to Interact with fellow 
students are all helpful* Cummins also recommends that parents of LEP 
children never be advised to switch to speaking only English in the 
home; this tends to limit the opportunities of children to develop 
basic concepts in the language in which they are most proficient. 

Duran, E. (19?0a). Reading curriculum for begitming^ HiBfianic 

bilingu .^T :hildren based on d treat ins tructlcr .^ Las Cruces: New 
Hexico State University. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 191623) + + 

Addressing the needs of Hispanic bilingual children with learning 
problems, the manual is arranged to helpteach beginning students 
vowels and t'»e concepts of shapes ln_ a step-by-step manner based on 
Englemann's principles of direct instruction. Equivalent 
Spanish/English chapters are designed to teach pronunciation end 
identification of vowels for reading remediation and to teach the 

concepts of shapes such as the ttiangla, square^ rectangle^ and 

circle. Vowels and shapes are selected as the_ teaching topics because 
they are major areas of learring difficulties for the Hispanic child 
having special needs. It is stated that once an instructor becomes 
familiar with the manual, ah easy transfer can be made using the 
manual^s principles to teach other concepts. Review arid testing 
sections are included at the end of each chapter. Results of a field 
test with 120 bilingual first graders indicate that the manual ' s 
direct method of teaching sigritf icaritly increasesstudentsV learning 
of vowels arid concepts of shapes as compared to other bilingual 
methods. Appended are the Spanish Reading Assessment Instrument 
(unique in that It utilizes "non-sense" words to assess a child's 
reading ability in Spanish), instructions fot admiriistering the 
instrument, and an answer sheet (which should reveal all the specific 
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areas where the student has difficulty and which can be used for 
diagnostic purposes). 



Buran^ Ei (IfSOb). -Teaching reading to dlsadvantUed Htspantc 
chil dren ba sed on direct instruction^ Las Gruces: New Mexico 
State University. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service Mo. FD 
191624) + 

A c^^niL-olled experiment was conducted in 1980 with 117 first 
graders in two Southwestern schools near the Mexican bolder to 
determine the effects of direct instruction in teaching bil: :gu«i 
Hispanic children to read. Direct ihstructionhas been defined as 
using modeling, reinforcement i prompting^ discrimination learning, and 
correct ion/ feedback for positive self-concept development. Two rural 
schools with high percentages of Ghicano students and with established 
bilingual educatioh programs were selected for the study ; however ^ 
School A served a poor neighborhood and was judged to be disadvantaged 
while School B served a more affluent area. In each school 58 first 
grade Hispanic bilingual children were randomly selected and randomly 
assigned to two experimental grou|)S, conditions for which were 
identical except that one group used_ direct instruction and the other 
group used the regular bilingual method. Significant effects resulted 
between schools^ between groups, and within a group/schopl 
Interactions Tentatively, direct instruction can significantly 
improve beginning bilingual children's achievement more than regular 
bilingual instruction; bilingual education may be enhanced by 
incorporating direct instruction into_ its teaching method. "School 
characteristics" may interact with the effects of any specific 
teaching method. 

Evan8,-^J^ - ^1974)^ Azjxro^g ct to develop curxicuium: f or tour^year^old 
hand i c a pped -children^ Filial repor^^ Austin, TX: Southwest 
Educational Development Lab. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 21046) 

Thisreport describes a projects focused on the 

tdehtificationof 4-year-old Mexi with learning 

disabiities and the development of appropriate currtcular materials 
for them, the target population included 29 day-care children, ages 3 
to 5j who were identified as having severe learning disabllit iei. 
Uoihg a pre-/po8t-te8t esearcli design^ the achievement of this group 
was_ compared with, that of two control groups: nonhandicapped 
classmates and handicapped children who had not received supplementary 
assistance* Project results were (a) significant gains on 
criterion-^referenced and norm^referenced tests, (b) greiter gains for 
target children who received the supplementary activities^ and (c) in 
some areas, the experimental group made gains comparable to those of 
the honhahdicapped studentSA Desc this. report areproject. 

products^ including a screening instrument , observational. checklists 
for referrals^a criterion-referenced test, supplemental instructional 
activities, and a manual for working with parents of handicapped 
children. 

Fradd, S., & Clemens, L. H. (1983). Implications of psych ...ogical 
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aad_educational. research. for assessment and instruction. of- 
culturally and lingutsticaiiy different students* Learntng- 
btsabtitty-Qaarteray^-B (4), 468-478. 

This article reiterates a number of suggestions for the 
appropriate assessment of culturally and linguisticallydif ferent 
students. Theauthors outlinecohsiderations for (a) adjusting 
evaluation criteria to the cultural context and (b) adapting 
assessment instruments and procedures to minority students* Special 
attention is paid to distinguishing between learning disabilities arid 
linguistic/cultural differences , thereby improving the probability of 

appropriate academic placement of students.. Four. instructional 

techniques for enhancing academic languageacquisition are presentedi 
These includes. H)Mathemagenic8^ a process for providing boundary 
structures that direct attention to the task or skill to be mastered; 
(2) observational learning or modeling, which can include videotaped 
performances of students from the tatget culture; (3) language 
experience approaches which can provide unifying culturally relevant 
themes for language deyelopmeht; and (4) heuristics^ or teaching 
students to evaluate their own problem solving approaches. 



Hendersoitj Ri Wi (l980)i_ Social and emotional needs of culturally 
diverse children. Except ionai €hj.ldren^-46^ 598-605. 

The author discusses the difficulties inherent in matching : 
instructional materials to the coghitiye styles of culturallydiverse 
children. He pointsout that* while there is ho question that 
discontinuities between home and school learning should be reduced, 
there is disagreement about the nature of these differences, with 
research on cognitive styles inconsistent. There is also little 
research base oh the specific effects of differential teacher behavior 
or: specif ic : instructional adaptations oh the academic. achievement of 
culturally diverse_childreh._ Further, efforts to delineate the 
influences of socialization experiences often lead to stereotyping. 
The article goes on to explore the research on locus of control and 
learned helplessness as a basis for understanding how differences in 
teacher expectancies and interact ioiial patterns affect sbcioe^ 
development and academic achievement of culturally diverse children. 
The article^ which addresses only research with honhahdicapped 
children^ acknowledges the heed for more specific research on 
reciprocal influences in classrooms. 

Jones, R. L. (Ed.). (1976). Malss treamtiig ^lid the minority child. 
Reston, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

Several. chapters ih_ this_ book deal with issues relating to 

curriculum and instruction of minority group handicapped children. In 
the introductory chapter to this edited text, Jones and Wilderson cite 
the need to devel<^p conceptualizations and strategies for assessing 
and teaching m: Uy children. They state that there is little heed 
for additiohal .ihgs oh the lhapprbpriatehess of tests for 
minorities or to berate teachers for their lack of familiarity with 
diverse cultures. Instead, there Is a need for "conceptualizations, 
btrategies, and techniques which will be useful to those who assess, 
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teach and evaluate minority group children in mainstream settings" (p 
10). 

Pepper^ ihher review article "Teaching the American Indian Child 
in Maltistream. Settings contrasts the cultural characteristics of 
many Ihdlahgroups with those of the majority. Anglo popuiatlon. 
Conflicts between Indian values and majority group values are 
outlined, and difficulties encountered by Indian children in the 
majority educational cnystem are discussed. Suggestions are made for 
structuring currlciilar content aiid instructional strategies to meet 
the heeds, of Indian students. The chapter addresses Indian children 
in general} and makes ho direct reference to the unique needs of 
handicapped and/or gifted Indian students. 

^"Curriculum Building and Implementation in Mainstream Settings: 
Some Concepts and Propositions" by Dabney provides a general 
discussion of the responsibility of schools to engage in a process of 
curriculum design that meets the unique heeds of individual childreh. 
Based oh the premise that "teachability" is hot a function of 
heredity , positive self-actualization is proposed as the goal of 
curriculum design^ to achieve this, personality and cultural variables 
must be considered. Based on the k of various researchers, the 
author proposes that the key factOL-i in effective educatldh are 
systematic plahhihg, the statemeht of clear objectives^ attention to 
ihdividual needs ahd learning styles, opportunities for small group 
interact ion, _home support, and the level of program commitment from 
teachers, administrators, and other educational staff. 



Castaneda, in a chapter entitled "Cultural Democracy and the 
Educational Needs of Mexican American Children," outlines the 
educatlbhally relevaht cultural characteristics of Mexl can-Americans. 
He discusses blcognitlve development and considerations In blcultural 
education.. Four clustersof Mexican-Americanvalues are discussed : 
|a)_idehtif icatioh with_ family^ community, and ethnic group; (b) 
personalization of interpersonal relationships ; (c) status and role 
definition in family and community ; and (d) Mexican Catholic ideology. 
Factors associated with change and heterogehelty are also discussed: 
(a) dlstahce from the Mexicah border | (b) length of residence in the 
Uhited Statesi (c) degree of urbanizstlon; Idj degree of economic and 
political strength of Mexican-Americans in the community; (e) 
identification with Mexican and/or Mexican-American history; and (f) 
the degree of prejudice toward Mexican ^Amer leans. The educational 
impllcatiphs of these factors are outlihed for Mexican American 
childreh in general^ with no specific reference made to those with 
handicapping conditions. 



"The Decertification of Minority Group EMR Students in California: 
Student Achievement and Adjustment," by Yoshida, Ma^Mlllian, and Myers 
reports on the status of studehts decertified as EMR. Th 
decertification, occurrlhg Jrimarlly durlhg the 1969-1972 time period^ 
resulted In a declihe Ih EMR enrollments of somewhere. between 11^000 
and 14 ,0Q0_8tudeht8 , althougb the proportions of minortt y children in 
®P^^^^^_^l??^^f remained »t about the same level as before 

decertification. The study found thaty when integrated into regular 
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clasdes, EMR students were placed in classes (typically lower track) 
that were racially similar to the overall school population; in other 
words i they wer^ not integrated into_ classes with disproportionate 
minority enrollments^ the decertified students tended to remain in 
school but were viewed somewhat more negatively by their teachers than 
were the regular class students of the same ethnicity. However^ there 
was considerable overlap^ with approximately one-third viewed as equal 
to or better than their regular class counterparts* Teachers reported 
that 9 while more time was. required to individualize instruction, the 
decertified student did not impact negatively on their instructional 
program8._ A majority of the teachiirs who received transition aid 
(usually paraprofessionals) questioned the usefulness of that aid. 



The chapter entitled "Retarded Children Ma ins t reamed : Practices 
As They AlEfect Minority Group Children" by Gottlieb^ Agard, Kaufman, 
and Semmel describes the differences. In mainstreaming practices for 
children of various racial/ethnic groups, specificatty Anglo, Black, 
and Chicano*. The study of 43 Texas school districts found that 
^^^^*?^z®^^^?"^®^®^^®^ to receive more of their reading, inath^ arid 
academic instruction in regular classrooms thari did either Anglo or 
Black children; Chicano and Black childreri were integrated_into_ 
regular classrooms more frequently for honacademic'lnstruct ion than 
were Anglo students. The study also found that iow-SES children were 
more likely to be integrated than middle-SES children. The authors 
pose the possibility that minority children (who are more likely to be 
the iowr-SES children) may be integrated more frequeritly due to either 
(a) initial inappropriate placement i or (b) pressures to integrate 
minority students. 

Killian^ L. R*__(1979)^ Cognitive test perforaanccuof 

Spanish-American jrtmary^lchool childrea4 — A^4ongitUdirial study. 
Final ite port . Kent, OH: Kent State University; (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 060156) 

To clarify the specific assets and deficits of Spanish-American 
school children arid to help explain. their poor school performance, 
this study iocused oh global IQ score differences, bilingualism, 
sexual differences^ and stability of performance over time. 
Eighty-four students were selected on the basis of three variables: 
(a) language ability and ethnic group (Anglo-American mbrioli^^ual^ 
Spanish-American monoliriguali Spariish-American bilingual), (b) sex, 
arid (cJiigrade (just completed K or Ist grade). Most students were 
lower SES, attending public school in a small (pop. 8,000) rural 
community. 

Subjects were pre- and post-tested (after 26 moriths) on the WISC^ 
the ITPA and the Berider Visual-Motor Gestalt Test* After three years 
of jSchbblirig^ the Spariish-American school children continued to have a 
Wise Verbal IQ deficit and an ITPA Language deficit, but had overcome 
Wise Performance deficits^ For 12 of the 2t subtests, no deficits 
were foundi The results suggest that Spanish-Ainerican school children 
do have cognitive deficits when compared to Anglo children. By the 
third grade this deficit was within the domain of verbal 
comprehension. Cummins would say this Is due to loss of LI and its 
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replacement by L2. However, it may be that billnguallsm is hot as 
important as ethnic status. 

: Specific results of _the_ study revealed the following: (1) after 
three years of schooling, Spanish-American children had a verbal 
comprehension deficit — this deficit comprises vocabulary ^ general 
information, verbal analogies, experience with a wlderahge. of social 
situations and their corresponding rules ^verbal classifying 
procedures, verbal similarities and differences, and grammatical form; 
(2) Spanish-American children didnat^ ta have short-term memory 

deficits nor appear to have problems with distractability ; (3) 
Spanish-American children were not deficient in arithmetic or 
perceptual organization. 

z zAiifio?gS failure to match for age and failure to getgroups of 
boys and girls who were equalon global IQ confounded the effects^ the 
study does have implications for remediation of third and fourth grade 
Spanish-American children. There Is some. support for treating 
Spanish-American school children (monolingual and bilingual) as a 
single group. If they are to be subdivided, it if probably more 
Important to consider the whole complex of variables making up the 
ethnic class, not just bilingUalism. Parental aspiration and value 
system, poverty levels or restriction of experience might be more 
important variables than billhgualism per se. 

Kim, £1981). teaching £ngllsh^^o-^4^€ bilingual child in the 
classroom. Paper presentedat the Council for Exceptional 
ehiidren Conference ort the Exceptional Bilingual ehild. New 
Orleans, LA. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 133336) 
+ + 

_ The paper provides classroom teachers with practical suggestions 
for teaching English to the bilingual child. Teaching strategies are 
discussed under three major subheadings: cbghitiye domain, affective 
domain, and media or instructional data. Some suggestions for 
classroom activities for auditory training, vocabulary development, 
grammar and expressive skills tralhlngare included in the discussion 
on developing the bilingual child *s cognitive abilities. Teachers' 
professional competenclesand personal qualities are emphasized as 
among the most Important factors for successful teaching ofEnglish to 
the bilingual child, along with consideration of motivational factors. 
Techniques for improving the child's self-concept are also offered, as 
well as a brief review of the use of instructional media and materials 
for teaching the bilingual child ^ 

Klraltbe^ J* (1982). Second language acquisition: Implications for 
assessment and placement. In A. M. Ochoa & J, Hurtado (Eds*), 
^ci^ educa^on and the bilingual child (pp^ 38-55). San 
Diego: National Origin Desegregation Lau Center, San Diego State 
University. 

This paper, which reviews th^ similarities and differences between 
first language acquisition and second language acquisition, points out 
that much research and theory is supportive of providing academic 
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instruction in the primary language of the child. While there is 
insufficient literature on the topic in special education^ cdghitively 
and affectively the bilingual mode of instruction is recommended for 
facilitating learning for special educationstudentswho are extremely 
limited English speakers. Theauthbr proposes that special education 
approaches that facilitate learning for the English sptiaking child 
will be effective for ti remediation, with skills first being 
developed in ti and then becoming an Integral part of the underlying 
competency for L2* Research needs in the area of bilingual special 
education are identified, including: (1) the kinds of concept transfer 
and application that occur under various conditions of dysfunction and 
disability; (2) the relationship between level of language proficiency 
and type/degree of handicap; and p 3 the appropriateness of Ll and L2 
instruction for different types of students. 



Langdon, H. , & Parker, D. (1982). Developing a bilingual individual 
education plan for language minority students. In A. Ochoa &_J. 
Hurtado (Eds.) ^ Special education for the bilingual child (pp. 
56-61 )• San Diego: Rational Origin Desegregation Lau Center, 
San Diego State University - 

fbe authors describe a procedure for merging the Individualized 
Educational Plan (lEP) required for special education with the 
Individual Learning Plan (ILP) required under California. law for 
students With limited English proficiency. They note that, with 
little or no modification^ the lEP can be developed to serve as the 
ILP as well. 



Lesser^ Si U975). Improving bilingual instruct ion arid services in 
ape claJ^choxxU ^ Brooklyn: New York City Board of Education. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 139893) + + 

This evaluation report is adescriptionofa Title i program 
designed to provide individualized intensive remedial reading services 
in both English and Spanish, home and community articulation ^ and 
bilingual guidance services to Spanish surnamed pupils. Participants 
were 1,149 pupils from special schools. Children from psychiatric 
hospitals and residential treatment cehterswho were classified as 
socially maladjusted and_emotiohally disturbed were included. 
Additionally^ pupils from schools for the deaf and language and 
bearing impaired, and occupational training centers for mentally 
retarded adolescents were included. One of the program's selection 
criterion was two or more years retardation in reading English and/or 
Spanish. Because of the special nature of the student population 
served by this program^ supportive guidance services were an integral 
part of the instructionalprogram.. Thestudents' achievement was 
assessed by appropriate levels of standardized reading tests 
administered on a pre- and post-test basis; The report concluded that 
the reading grades of bilingual students iii^rbved from pre- to 
post-tests. Also, the use of bilingual staff and the individualized 
instruction in Spanish appeared to have a significant effect on the 
pupils' ability to learn. An appendix is included which contains 
forms used for data collection. 
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bewis, Ri Bi, & Doorlag, D. (1982). Teaching students with 

malticultural heritages. In R. B. Lewis_& D. Doorlag (EdsO, 
jeachla^^ecial students in the coiainstream (pp. 306-^319). 
Columbus^ OH. Charles K. Merrill Publishing Co. 

This overview chapter focuses prifflarily on cultural considerations 
in the education of handicapped children from culturally diverse 
backgrounds. It introduces multicultural concepts and presents 
demographic information on educational representation of minorities. 
The authors discuss cultural and linguistic characteristics of various 
ethnic groups^ including Asian^ American Indian, and Hispanic. They 
compare and contrast these with dominant cultural characteristics and 
values and point to the implications of these differences for 
educational achievement. Suggestions are made for assisting teachers 
in overcoming language and cultural barriers. 



HcCohnell^ B. B. (1981)^ IBI (Individualized Bilingoai Ingtrqctix^n)^ 
A validated program model effective with j>ll±ngaal-gpecia3^ 
educations ^ Paper presented at The Council for Exceptional 
Children Conference on the Exceptional Bilingual Child ^ New 
Orleans. (E&IC Document Reproductibri Service No. ED 133333) 

This paper describes a program developedfor the children of 
migrant farmworkers. _ The primary. teaching staff consists of bilingual 
adults from these same migrant families. The curriculum used for 
academic areas and orai_ language development in Spanish and English is 
described, as well as specific adaptations for low perforning 
children^ the staff training model is also reviewed along with 
teaching techniques useful in special education classroom8--some of 
which are particularly geared to the special heeds of non-English 
speaking children. Test data are presented on a large number of 
children over a 7-year period showing the performance gains of high 
and low ability_ Spanish speaking children after periods of 1, 2^ or 
more_ years in the IBI program. Gains by high and low ability children 
are both educationally and statistically significant . The author also 
outlines resources available for other school districts that might 
want to adopt part of the model. 



Ortiz, Ai Ai (1984a):» Language and curriculum develbpmerit for 

bilingual children. In P. C Chinn (Ed.), Education of culturally 
«Ki^J4igu4BtiGally different exceptional children (pp. 77^100). 
Restbn, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

In this chapter. theauthorrevlewsmajor principles of instruction 
for bilingual special education. She documents the research 
literature that supports native language and bilingual instruction for 
children who are not proficient in English. The importance of 
utilizing learning experiences that are compatible with the 
contemporary culture of the child^ but hot stereotyping. Is stressed. 
The documehted positive influences_o£_the following effective- teaching 
strategies were outlined high academic learning time, mediation of 
instruction through use of both English and the native language of the 
child, clear teacher communications, organized instructional 
activities,, and communicated task arid instruction demands. Internal 



locus of control and high teacher expectations were additional factors 
that positively affect instructional efficacy. The chapter outlines 
basic components of a second language acquisition program as well as 
instrumental enrichment. It also presents educattonal.impllcations of 
hemispheric research. Finally^ it outlines key components of various 
models of service delivery of bilingual special education students. 

Ortiz^ A. A. (1984b). Choosing the language of instruction for 

exceptional bilingual children. I'EA CHING Ex ceptional Childdreh^ 
14 (3), 208-212. 

Ortiz outlines a number of considerations relative to the language 
of instruction selected for individual bilingual chiidreiii She notes 
common stereotypes that complicate this process (eig., the assumption 
that children who are Spanish-dominant are necessarily proficient in 
that language) i She suggests that minority children who are not 
classified as bilingual are at the greatest risk for being misplaced 
into special education^ for educators tendtoeltminate lack of 
English prof iciencyas_ a possible. cause for learning difficult 
encountered. She recommends lat^uage instructional approaches for five 
subgroups of minority students with learning handicaps: (1) the 
monolingual or English-dominant child may need additional oral 
language development experiences; (2) the child who is monolingual or 
dominant in a language other than English should receive. instruction 
in the riat^^e language^ delaying ESL and providing additional language 
develomeht experiences in the native language asindicatedj (3) 
children who are nonverbal or_ who have delayed language skills will 
require language development in their native language; (4) children 
who engage in complex code-switching should be recognized as using a 
legitimate communication system and should be taught in their dominant 
language ) with the emphasis on refining and expanding language skills; 
arid (5) iri a similar fashiorii children who use dialects &^ould be 
given opportunities to expand that language system in a me ;ningful 
way. _ Ortiz reviews additional factors affecting instruct a. ianuage 
choice such as parental preference, length of time child t ; bt en in 
country, general intellectual abilities, specific lariguage i::ude, 
the availability of bilingual personnel^ and other fa::tors, 

Ortiz> S. ^ 5 Jones,_A. _(l982^. Using bilingual instruction?:! 

materials for language minority students in special educrt:f oti. In 
A^ Ochoa & Ji Hurtado (Eds.), Special-e ducation ntui the bl M^ygual 
xJiild (ppi 83^87). San Diego: National Origin Deiegragatl^n Ir I 
Center, Sari Diego State University. 

This paper addresses factors to be considered in mesc log the 
cultural and linguistic heeds of hahdicapped LEP students ^ ecus*:. 1 
are criteria for selection of instructional mat srials , steps fcK ttt*»k 
analyzing cultural and linguistic needs of the student , and 
considerations in detetmining those rieeds. Criteria for curriculum 
developmerit efforts are listed. 

Perlmani R.v Zabeli SL ^ & Zabel R* (1982)* Spectal ^ducatton-f or 

except ionalz^bt ltngu at^studentfl^ hfilwaukee, WI: Midwest National 
Origin Desegregation Assistance Center. 
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...^ In a conciading chapter of this text, the authors describe the lEP 
as the vehicle for deciding appropriate program options for the 
exceptional bllingi:.al student. As prescribed in PL 94-142^ the IE? 
must include ah assessment of the student 's performance. levels annual 
goals^ andshort-term objectives. Through the lEP process, which must 
include parents, appropriate placement can be determined. 

the design of instructional environments is viewed as the 
responsibility of special educators, while responsibility for the 
linguistic needs of language minority handicapped students is the 
responsibility of bilingual educators. Xoef fectively of ferboth 
special education and blllhgual education services to these students 
requires cooperative planning. A continuum of placement options 
ranging from least restrictive to most restrictive is outlined. They 
are^il) regular classroom placement with special education materials, 
equipment and teacher consultants; (2) regular classroom placement 
with physical therapy and counseling available for students; (3) 
regular classroom placement with part--time:pla^^ in a resource 

robin that provides both bilingual and special education; r43 a special 
education self-contained. classroom that also provides bilingual 
instruction; (5) a separate special day school (public or private) 
that provides bilingoal instruction; (6) a public or private 
residential school program where the child receives Lilingual and 
special education. 

Three delivery. systems proposed by the authors are: (1) the 
bilingual support model in which instruction is provided by a 
monolingual special education teacher with a bilingual aide, both of 
whom are trained in the needs of LEP students; (2) the Coordinated 
Services Model in which both a bilingual andi a special educator 
provide instruction; and (3) the Integrated Bilingual Special 
Education Model in which a sole bilingual/special educator provides 
instruction. 

the authors provide a model for the development of bilingual 
special education programs that begins with a heeds assessmeht in 
which data are collected on students^ staffs procedurt.^ for screening, 
referral and assessment^ curriculum and Instruction, parental 
involvement. Then. the program is forK-iated tn terms of delivery 
system, staffing, and currlcuiar offerings. >: final feature is 
student and program evaluation. 

Plata, M. (1982). Assessment I placement , , and Pi^og-:a ming of bilingual 
exceptional pupils; A practical app : ach. Res ton, VA; ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Ghiltren. 



in the third chapter of this raonogr pt:^ ihr: .i .''^or dlscuiViSS 
considerations in the classification : pi ^^r y LEP si f erits 
into special education classes. The yario^.^ pi \ . ^ options «hd 
combinations of options for special educ^ilioi /:-v>. t.ir:' 1 education 
placement are outlined. The differences ^eti:^ef» r ia rs wha are 
bilingual and those trained in bilingual t. racficiof" ^tz: ^ ^eeenied; also 
atrsssed is the Importance of understanding ixnA voo ::t c i the part of 
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the teacher for the cultural backgrouha_ofthe_chtld«_ Specific 
recommendations are made for the preparation and ins tract ion of 
bilingual lessons by teachers not proficient in the primary language 
of the child. 

Project jBUILD: Bliingual understanding incorporates ieartiing 

disabilities > (1980). New York, NY: Community School District 
Vi (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 199371) 

Project BUibDfBiitngaai Understanding Incorporates Learning 

bisabiif ties) combined the methodology and concerns of both special 
education and bilingual education to provide appropriate, supplemental 
educational treatment and opportunities to bilihgiial children with 
learning disabilities. Chilureii ih grades oiie through six received 
individualized and small group educational and therapeutic treatment 
outside of their regular-classrooms^ Additicnalprogram components 
were c<jrricalam development, staff development , and parent involvement 
and education. Students were taught in their dominant language and 
the importance of their dominant language deyelopmeht was central to 
the project's goals. Students received 45 minutes of daily 
instruction individually or in small groups in the_ resource. room^ _ 
Additional program components. included identification and selection of 
bilingaal children with ieamingdisabiitties , diagnostic evaluation 
of psycho-educational functioning of selected children, curriculum and 
material resource development to support the activities, staff 
development, and parent education and involvement. 

The jproject was evaluated through reading achievement data. 
Consultant observations^ ihterviewswith program staff » and 
questionnaires completed by teachers and parents, the program's 
reading objectives in English and Spanish were attained and other 
program components were well implemented. Surveys of staff and 
parents showed student progress in behavior, participation, aiid 
self-esteem. 

Several limitations were hoted^ (1) a dearth of information 

identifying important conq>onents of a bilingual special education 
program; (2) difficulties in differentiating students who were 
learning disabled from low achievers due to spcidecdndmic or emotional 
or jthef factors; and (3) lack of evaluation data from other programs. 
Trie small sample at each grade level for the readlng evaluation does 
not allow for meaningful generalization. Furthermore, the present 
design (Bond and Tinker method) is not very effective in separating 
the impact of Project BUILD froTi the impact of the regular classroom. 

Rodriguez^ R. > Cole^ J.> Stile^ S.,_& Gallegos^ R. (1979). 
Bilihgualism and biculturalism for the special education 
classroom. Teacher Education and Special Education, 2 (4), 69-74. 

Pointing out that PL 94-142 makes direct reference to 
bilingual/bicultural education as one alternative for insuring equal 
educational pppbrtuhlty for all handicapped children^ the authors 
propose ah elaborate structure for incorporating both language and 
culture into the curriculum presented minority handicapped children* 
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This currtcaium structure includes the identification: of three 
competency areas, with content but lines arid procedural suggestions for 
implementation. The Hispariic culture competencies for special 
educators include: (1) ideological, sociological, and historical 
awareness; (2) parental and community inclusion; and (3) 
bilingual -bicultural curricula for special education classrooms. For 
the third competency^ the authors recommend a number of strategies 
that can be used by n ;n-Spanl8h--speaking teachers. These include the 
incorporation of arcistlc arid musical work into class activities^ the 
preparation of culturally associated food dishes^ the use of simple 
Spanish language arts exerclses fzword games , rhymes , etc. ) , and the 
iriclusidri of key Spanish, words and phrases that facilitate question 
asking and direction giving. The authors suggest that these 
approaches may reduce the discontinuity between home and school^ with 
the incorporation of culture and language into the curriculum leading 
to improved educational programming for the Hispanic exceptional 
child. 

Rueda, R. (1984). Cognitive development and learning in mildly 

handicapped bilingual children, in P* 6. Chinn (Ed.), Education 
of culturally different except ionaL^ldrea (pp. 63-76). Reston^ 
VA: The (Souncll for Exceptional Children. 

..... . Drawing from both theoretical viewpoirits and empirical studies, 

the author examines the relatioriship between language and cognition in 
bilingual haridicapped children as well as the Interactional factors 
that relate to the acquisition ofliteracy. He reviews research data 
indicating that the same cognitive advar es which accrue to 
proficient biiinguals will also be evidf biliriguals who are 

mentally retarded. Further, greater interactional learning has been 
shown to have promise iri the development of effective Instructional 
options for this group of students. Specif icaily, Rueda disusses data 
from a "whole language" approach to reading and writing that involves 
the use of journal writing to establish authentic iritei act Ion through 
the written medium. The teacher does not correct writing mechanics^ 
but provides written responses to studerit writing each day^ ih this 
way providing a model of apprbprate writing conventlohsi Evaluation 
data indicated that studerits riot only improved their writing and 
reading skills^ but r.lso acquired writing skills which had never been 
formally instructed, only modeled by the teacher *s written resporises 
to student work. 



Sanua, y. (1975). Bilingual program for physically handicapped 

child reri, Brooklyn: Board of Education of the City of Mew York. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 137488) 

In t' is title VII funded program, 130 Limited Eriglish Proficient 
(tliP) students (grade 1-6 arid 7-9^ iri Health Conservation. classes were 
offered iristructibri in Spanish, theirprimarylanguagei Emphasis was 
placed pri the developmentof the primary language though English as a 
secorid language was emphasized as well. Other objectives called for 
the_ development of what the author terms self-understaridirig arid 
positive self ^image. These objectives were achieved by demonstrating 
the value of the primary language through its acceptance and use as an 



instructional tool i Self --anderstanding and self-image were enhanced 
also throagh instruction in Hispanic history and culture. 



Evaluation data gathered through standardized and nonsfcandardized 
tests revealed a 7 8Z iirprovemeht in reading, 85?_improveSent in 
Knowledge of Hispanic culture^ and_a_74%_lmprovement in self-image 
among students sampled* The author recommends the continuation of the 
bilingual handicapped program based on these significant 
pre-/po8t-te8t results. 

Sedo, M. A. (1978). Special education for the Hispanic child: A ten 
point action plan. In P. Landurahd* M. Wisloh-Portuohdo^ P_. L. 
Fitian i &_ R. D. Buchbinder (Eds . 5 Diagnosis and interveptionu^^ 
bilingual special education; Searching for new alteraative&^ 
Boston, MA: State Department of Education, (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 202245) 

Following a discussion of Hispanic LEP students in the Boston 
schooli^ with particular emphasis on PuertoMcan children author 
(himself a diagnostician) calls on special educators to develop new 
programs and approaches for new groups of immigrant children who 
present new problems^ Specif ically, the author outlines a 10-poiht 
action plan, beginning with early childhood and preschool programs^ 
and including family involvement in instriictiohi the creation. and/or 
use of problem solving r.urricula* the development of extracurricular 
(enrichment prbgramSi a strong focus oh readlng curriculum and 
instruction^ training for transfer of skills, and finally, the 
development of new. competencies in teachers. These recommendations 
are designed to deal with the unique problems of utbai Hispanic 
populations who have limited backgrounds or experience prior to 
enrolling in mainland schools. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Bergirii V. (1980). Special educatlori needs In btltngual programs* 
Arlington^ VA: National Glearlnghouse for Blllngoal: Education. 

in this overview of a variety of issues relating to special 
educatlon/bllltigual education needs > the chapter on parent and 
community support touches ctn Issues relating to participation bv 
minority and low-income families in the schools and stresses the 
Importance of parental involveraent.ln bilingual special education 
programs. The chapter reviews several materials and programs designed 
to develop that involvement. Among the programs reviewed are the 
Houston Child Development Center training program of 
Mexican-Amerlcaii preschoolers; the Spanish Dai^e Billhgual/Blcultural 
parent education program; the Houston Operation Fall-Safe 
parent-as-tutor program; the Olive View Community Health Center (Los 
Angeles) cooperative training programs for school staff, parents and 
students; and the Oakland schools' Reading and Language Clinic which 
operates a two-part awarenesb/skill development parent training 
program. 

Lynch^ E., & Lewis^ R. B. (1982). Multicultural considerations in 
assessment and treatment of learning disabilities. Learning 
Disabilities, 1 (8), 93-103. 

Issues in the assessment and identification of culturally diverse 
learning disabled children are discussed. Problems of communicating 
with families of handicapped children from linguistically diverse 
backgrounds are reviewed and interview data from 106_famllie8 of 
specialeducation students with handicapping conditions arepresented. 
These families were selected from schools in iow income areas with 
high percentages of Black, Hispanic, and Induchinese families* They 
were interviewed in their preferred language by trained 
paraprbfessiohal Intervieweri^ who were also parents of exceptional 
children. The study found few sighificarit differences in the 
participation of low Income. Anglo and _ other-ethnic tty_ parents^ _ _ 
although the latter tended to participate less in activities that 
require self-initiation (e.g. , speaking out in lEP meetings). This 
could be due to perceptions of being unwelcome in the schools, 
cultural differences, or lack of clear understanding of lEP goals and 
objectives. Small numbers ^ unequal ethnic distributions^ and the 
restricted geographic areas are sampling variables that may have 
masked significant differences between Anglo ';nd other-ethnicity 
parents. 

Lynch, E. W. , & Stein, R. (1982 ). Perspectives on parent 

participation in special education. Exceptional Education 
Quarterly, 3 (2), 6/6-523. 

This article reports on a study designed to investigate the 
opinions, preferences, and understanding of parents of special 
education students from three cultural/ethnic groups: Anglos ^ Blacks ^ 
and Hiispanics. Data from structured in-home inter^^iews with 434 
families of special education students were collected using 
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interviewers who we re_ both pRients of handicapped children and of the 
same cuiturai/iingulstie backgrounds as the interviewees. The study 
reports on parent perceptions of special education personnel, 
programs 9 and services. 

Lynch^ E. W,^ & Stein^ R, (1983). Cultural diversity and P.L. 94-142; 
A comparative study of parent participation across Hispantc,^ 
Blaclc, and Anglo families. San Diego: San Diego State 
University i 

In an attempt to obtaia more data from Hispanic families than was 
included in their earlier study (1982^ reported above), the authors 
conducted a study of 63 (from a random sample of 213) families. 
Native Spanish-speaking trained intervie^^ who were also parents of 
exceptional children, interviewed the families in their homes 
concerning their attitudes toward special education personnel and 
processes, their participation in the lEP process their particijpation 
in their child's education program^ and the barriers encountered in 
attempts to participate in the schools* In comparing data from this 
study to those from earlier ones, the authors found that (1) Hispanic 
parents did not participate as extensively tn their child's special 
education program as did parents of Black and Anglo children; (2) 
Hispanics were more likely to rate professionals as effective or very 
effective than were Blacks; (3) Hispanics were more positive than 
Blacks arid Anglos regarding the school's identification of their 
children's needs; and (4) Hispanics and Blacks offered fewer 
suggestions at lEP meetings than did Anglos and knew less about what 
services their children were to receive. Overall, Hispanic parents 
appeared to be well s&tiafied with their children's special 
educational programs j although some changes that would facilitate 
parental irivblyment did enierge. The data suggested. that there may be 
significant differences in the effectiveriess of PL 94-142 as applied 
to families of differer., cultural/linguistic backgrounds, perhaps due 
to their lack of understanding and experience in the educational 
system and/or with the English language^ 



Marion^ R. (1980), Communicating with parents of culturally diverse 
exceptional children. Exceptional Children, 46, 616-623. 

Recent court decisions and legislative mandates have changed the 

relationship between the parents of culturally diverse handicapped and 
gifted students and school professionals. The author asserts that 
minority parents had been angry arid distrustirig of schools which were 
incapable of accbimcodatirig their children's cultural differences and 
thus arbitrarily deposited them in special education classes. He 
notes that minority parents continue to be concerned that schools 
perceive their family structures as questionable ^ that IQ tests are 
used to disproportionately categorize their children as handicapped, 
&nd that teachers are given the authority to ideritify exceptionalities 
in their children. Communicatibri cari be facilitated when minority 
parents are (1) cbntinually provided with inforpation in their own 
language; (2) made to feel they belong; and (3) creeted vith dignity 
and respect. 



Martinez^ J, (19815. Parent ihvoivement: "the ke^t i^a^^oaiity 
education," Paper presented at the Coancti ftir Exceptional 
Children Conference on the Exceptional Bilingual Chiid, New 
Orleans. (^-RIC Reproduction Service No. ED 133335) + + 

the paper briefly describes Project PADRES (Parent and Auxiliary 
Development Resources in Education Services), a program designed to 
create a partnership between parents and school representatives in 
order to improve educational services to limited English proficient 
students and discusses parent involvement with the school. To create 
the partnership between the school and the community , both must be 
willing to plan and implement an effective cojiamihication system. To 
provide bilingual students with meanihgful^ducatlonal programs, the 
school and tte community must make a commitment to the goals and 
priorities mutually set by the school, community, and the parents. 
Implementation of activities is the final irngredient fot meeting the 
needs of the bilingual child. 

Perl^n^ R^, Zab^l, M. K. , & Zabel R. (}9Sllr Spec fq education for 
exceptional- blliagual^tAidetits . KlU^huk'^^G. , W' Midwest National 
Origin Desegregation Assistance Cewr.er 

_ In this booklet the writers stress that psreucal involvement in 
the referral, assessment, and placement of children is iegislate^i 
throughPL 94-142. Fostering active parent parttcipatlon requires 
that school districts provide information-, in the primary languaj^c -£ 
the parents and educate parents regarding the^r due process rlfihrs and 
about ways in w^ic :hey can particlpafcc in the education of childrer*. 
Other strategies that will foster parent invclvetBSnt are: incre^einy^, 
the number of bilingual school personnel; providing all school 
services btlingually; allowing parents to determine the nature and 
extent of their participation. 

Smith, U. S.| & others^ (19£i). Working with parents olJiispantc 
sev erely handicapped preschool children^ Paper presented at the 
Council for Except ioaal Ghildren Conference cn the Exceptional 
Bilingual Child, New Orleans. (ERIC Doc:5ment Reproduction Service 
Wo. ED 133336) + + 

Th<a Camden (NJ) Program for Severely Handicapped Preschool 
Children reflects the heeds and characteristics of the population it 
serves (mainly Black and Hispanic with a large number below poverty 
level income)^ Thestaff of_the preschool program works to establish 
trust within the Hispanic community and to provide informatiph 
concerning the value of early intervention. Program activities 
include hiring a bilingual parent for the program, hiring several 
bilingual staff members to interact with Hispanic parents, and 
conducting cultural awareness activities led by staff or outside 
Consultants* Stressed is the need to consider values and attitudes of 
thr> Hispanic culture such as the strong sense of family and the 
r^olaance of eye contact to show respect. 
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Stelti, R. C. (1983). Hispanic parents' perspectives and 

participation in their children's special education program: 
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Comparisons by program and race* Learning btsabtlity^ Qaarteriy ^ 
6^ (4), 342^39i 

This study investigated attitudes ^ satisfaction and particijpatibn 
of Hispanic background parents in their children's special education 
program* (' parisqhs were made among the various categories ^Hispanic 
parents of learning disabled and Hispanic parents of ail other 
categories) of special education programs as well as among racial 
groups (Hispanic, Black, White)* While no significant differences 
were found among the program categories, there were several 
dif ferc-^ices among the iacial groups* Hispanic parents were less aware 
that they could review student records^ they attended school meetings 
less frequently^ and took lesser roles in the assessment planning 
process* Further^ it appeared that while Hispanic parents tended to 
be satisfied with their level of participation, this participation 
was^ in fact, less active than that of other groups of parents and 
less active than may have been intended by the state and f'^^eral 

galatlons regarding parent participation* Based oh thi aclusion, 
the author recommends ways in_ Which schools can promote more active 
participation on the part of Hispanic parents* 
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Phase Four 
ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY 



In the first three phases o_f_ this study ^ Information on 
educational practices used with LEP, handicapped students was 
reported. Included wer " categories of promisittg practices, 
descriptions of program: :on8t^ to be promising, statistical 
information on educational services for this population in California, 
and an extensive review of the literature on bilingual special 
education. As a result »>f these activities , the original nine 
categories of promising practices were consolidated into seven. This 
final phase of the study summarizes. and discusses the findings of the 
statewide survey , the nominations/descriptions of promising practices, 
and the review cf literature for each of these categories. Where 
appropriate, 11*;.^ .ature on bilingual education theories and practices 
is ±ncorpcz'}Ans' Mto these discussions. 



CATEGORY ONE: FIRST AND SECOND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

The bilingual special education literature reviewed in Phase 
three tends to support bilfrg ^^al instruction for LEP, handicapped 
studentsi Of the 12 arttciisa and S?IC entries annotated, bilingual 
instructional approaches Wc re: ...^lufcuded by seyehj these 
recpmroehdatlbns wereibaeed p^im/5v^^'^' on st ^\te-of-the-art literature 
reviews (Gonzales i 1974; Gre^nl.) i§SO, 1^*31; Kiraithe, 1982; Langdon 
t Parker^ 1982; Luetke-Stahiman, /^8G; fe^es, 1982). Kiraithe (1982) 
incorporated personal observation with her review of research. The 
rensaining five articles and reports provided comparative research and 
program evaluation 4^^>a in suppott of bilingual approaches to 
educating LEP, handicapped children. Of these^ two Involved data from 
preventive early ch 1 Id ho<.i4 education programs (Asklns et al., 1978; 
Weiss^ 1981) and one reported on a study of language interference with 
preschool children (Evats, 19 ). Evaluation data from school-based 
educational programs for LEP^ handicapped students, one serving 
mentally retarded students (Slrota, 1976) and one serving physically 
handicapped students (Sahua. 1975)^ were also reported. 

The responses to the statewide questionnaire survey study 
indicated that bilingual instruction In special education is not 
widespread in California. The IEPp of students typically do not 
includiT? primary language development goals and only rarely is special 
e^Lf»cat}pn instruction delivered in a l>^nguage other than English. In 
the homlnatlpn/descriptlon of promising ptectices phase of the study, 
only one of 19 responses indicated that the development of primary 
language skills was a major program area of promising practice. Where 
the program descriptions mentioned the language of instruction, 
English wae typically specified as either the uajor or only language 
utilized. Some ptograms did indicate that translation services and 
support were available from bilingual aides to assist students in 
grasping the Ehglish-li^nguage Instruction. In addition to the one 
program described as bilinguai, two others offered some (partial day 
or two hours per week) remedial instruction in the primary language of 
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the chtldi involving either re8oarce_8peciaiist assistance or 
designated tnstractionai services, these programs offered bilingual 
instruction as a transitional necessity, not as a developmental 
advantage. The single program that did specify the development of the 
primary language as a program strength, nonetheless had as its goal 
the transition into English-language communication and academic 
learning. 



In contradiction to these reported practices, the prevailing 
btitnguai education theory is supportive of primary ian^aage_ 
development of the child, continuing after acquisition of English 
laiigi^age proficiency, the rationale is based on the Common Underlying 
Proficiency theory of Ciiirimihs (1981) which holds that concepts 
developed in either language promote overall cognitive development and 
linguistic Competence. Therefore, continued development of the 
primary language not only promotes academic learning in that language, 
but it facilitates later linguistic and academic proficiency in the 
second language. 

A number of school districts in California have begun to provide 
data oh honhandicapped populations that support this concept, at least 
insofar as initial development of , and academic instruction in, the 
primary language is concerned (fempe?^ 1984). These districts are 
demonstrating thst Spanish-speaking children who receive initial 
academic instruction in the primary language demonstrate grade-level 
academic achievement in English by the middle elementary grades. 
Benefits for initial prlt^ary language development and instruction may 
also accrue for hai^Uicapped studtinte. Bilingual instruction hasi been 
reported e^^ at least «»quaily eiferu've as instruction delivered only 
in the prt^sry lartguage with low-xQ students (Genessee, 1976) and with 
learning disitled students (Brack, 197 ) in the Canadian 
French-immerstcn piogratate Slciilar benefits have been reported for 
.>pahi8h-8f making ^ip.ri'^icapped children provided bilingual education 
programs at elemeht^r^^ 1 lev^;?!'^ ^.^ahua^ 1975; Sirota,_1976) and 

in preschool programs (Asklhs et al., 1978; Evanc, 1974; Weiss, 1981). 
To date, reports/opinions relative to the benefits of bilingual 
education programs for handicapped students have been limited to the 
u lier levels of intellectually handicapping conditions. 

_ In addition to the possible cognitive/academic benefits of 
bittngual education, there Is an additional consideration that may be 
particularly relevant to instruction of students. A major criticism 
of transition programs as opposed to programs that (f^mphasize 
maihtehahce of the priuary language la that the academic and cognitive 
development of students may be curtailed by switching too soon iiito 
instruction in the second language. Cummins (1981) differentiates 
between the basic interpersonal communicatich (BIG) skills required 
for normal conversation, where there are many context cluee (e«g., 
expressions, gestures, illustrations , interpersonal feedback) , and the 
level of language proficiency required for academic learning of 
literacy skills. The latter c * litiye academic learning prof:.o>ency 
(CALP) represents the higher let^l of proficiency required for :ae 
context-reduced, more abstract, language associated with subtect 
matter learning. It appears that special educators may not always be 
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aware of such a differentiation when they provide the majority of 
instruction in English only, or in English with some translation 
support. 

Many bilingual theoristq^and researchers nu>ini ir that there 
inherent advantages to bilihgaalisra itself, thes - include a more 
analytic orientation to iingutstic input, greater sensitivity to 
linguistic feedback cues, enhanced ability to analyze ambiguities; and 
greater cognitive and verbal flexibility and originality (Ben-Zeev, 
1977; eunmins & Gulutsan, 1974; Cummins & Mulchay, 1978; Feldman & 
Shen, 1971). Although special education programs providing for 
continued LI development after t2 acquisition were identified, it is 
interesting to speculate whether similar advantages might occur f.>r 
handicapped learners. 

Some authorities have stressed the affective benefits of Li 
iostr^cttoD for LEF students. Such benefits, they believe, will lead 
to better academic acHievemenu. With nonhandicapoed students, 
benefits have been reported in Regard to low anxiety (Stevick, 1976) 
positive motivation (Gardner & Lambert, 1972), and self-confidence 
(Kraahen, 1981; Wong-Flllmore , 1979). It has been suggested that 
similar results might accrue for handicapped students (Kiraithe. 1982: 
Langdon & Parker, 1982). 

In summary, it appears that special education practice frequently 
may be at odds with the prevailing theories, research, end 
reconanendatiohs of bilingual education. This suggests a need by 
special educators for additional information on first and second 
language development and aCiUisitibn. In addition, there is a need 
for a greater number of special education teachers who are both 
bilingual and trained in bllinirual education. Without sufficient 
numbers of qualitative bilingi.c-.l special education progrsag from which 
to obtain evaluative data relative to the cognitive, academic^ and 
affective development of tEP children, it is not possible to make 
definitive programmatic recommendations relative to the variable of 
first and second language development for handicapped students. 



CATEGORY TWO: CULTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 



There U considerable attention in the professional literature to 
the relevance of various cultural characteristics to educational 
practice. Cultural characteristics frequently mentioned for the 
Hispanic population include a preference for cooperative rather than 
competitive activities, focus on current rather than future tasks, and 
the existence of close family ties and strong family loyalties 
(Aragon, 1973; Condon, Peters, & Sueiro-RosSj 1979; Knight & Kagen. 
1977; Rodriguez, Cole, Stile, & GallegoSs 1979; Sierra, 1973). 

_ Among American Indian children, a cooperative learning approach 
that eschews Intilvldual recognition has been reported (Avellar & 
Kagan, 1976; Pepper, 1976; Sando, 1973; Sierra, 1973). Further, 
Indian children may be less likely to engage in open group discussions 
(Kltano, 1973)* For some ethnic groups, variations in maternal 
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teaching strategies have been reported (Feshbach, 1973; Laosa, 1978; 
Steward S Steward., 1973) * The role of negative reinforcement arid 
personal shaio tn raany Asian cultures has been described by Chlrin 
(i973). Minatity and poor children have also been characterized as 
having a more external locus of coritrol, differentiated from the 
internal locus of control associated with high academic achievement 
(Henderson & Bergan^ 1976 )• 

Henderson (1980) has pointed out that this literature is not 
always consistent^ withdisagreement on the nature of differences and 
their distribution within various groups. Further^ the exact 
relationship between culturally aissociated characteristics and school 
achievement is unclG.:- (Rueda & Prieto, 1979) and there is little data 
on how to adapt the learning environment to deal with these 
differerices (Henderson^ 1980). This Inclustveness is magnified when 
one considers cultural variables relative to the education of 
handicapped students. Varying parental perc^otions of handicapping 
conditions have been reported and the importarice of recogn ,lng and 
adapting for cultural variation has been stressed in the literature. 

Relevant literature was Identified and annotated under the 
categories of cultural considerations , parental and community 
involvement, and teacher competencies and staff development. 
^^P^^^^^y?: ^^s^^^" importance of becoming aware of 

cultural differences. With the exception of some of the. parent 
involvement literature, which documented differences relative to 
parental participation in the identification and assessment of LEP, 
handicapped children (Lynch $ Lewis, 1982; Lynch & Stein, 198?), the 
characteristics specif led were drawn from literature and stuc '.es 
focusing on nonhandicapped populations. Rueda and Prleto (1979) have 
pointed out that much of: the research has been done only with 
nonhandicapped populations and is unvalldated for exceptional 
populations. 

In the promising practices nomination/description phase of the 
study, cultural considerations were specified as a major deslgriatlon 
by one respondent_and a minor designation by one resporident. As with 
the literature annotations, the progra..^ descriptions stressed the 
importance of being aware of cultural dirferences without becoming 
very specific ;r identifying characteristics that are unique to, or 
have beeri vev-^ifled with, exceptional children from these cultural 
backgrounds . 



In summary, there is widespread agreement—based prioiartly on 
extrapolations from reports with noriexceptiorial populations— that 
cultural sensitivity, both affectively and instructlonally , is an 
Important attribute of educational. programs for handicapped LEP 
students. It is viewed as_a significant variable relative to primary 
language development, second language development, teacher end scaff 
development, assessment, curriculum and instruction, avA parent 
participation and involveme *.t. 



CATEGORY THREE: TEACHER COMPETENCIES AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



There appears to be: widespread agreement ^ both within the 
literature and between the literature and field practice, regarding 
competencies heeded by teachers of LEP, handicapped children, these 
include cultural knowledge and sensttivity, familiarity with legal 
mandates for educational programs, understanding of educational 
biases » nonbiased assessment , adapting/utilizing instructional 
strategies and curricula^ accommbdatlrig dl^irse learner 
characteristics^ knowledge of language de' lopment and second language 
acquisition, the understanding of diffet. .^ae m jramily structures, 
advocacy /public relations, and the ability to work with parents from 
diverse backgrounds. 

Much of I' s literature (Bessant-Bytd^ 1981; Chlnn & Kamp, liS2; 
Decanb, 1979; Fuchlgaml, 1980; Rodriguez et al., 1979; Smith, 1975) 
has limited its focus to multicultural cbhslderatlohSj sidestepping 
the issue of teachers theinselves being bilingual* Other articles 
allude to the desirability of teachers having some knowledge of :he 
language(s) of the students, but stop short of calling for bilingual 
fluency on the part of special education teachers^ Ramirez and 
Tippeconnlc (1979) recommended "Indian cultures and langu^?Re8" as a 
personnel preparation area and Gonzales (1979) identified a need for 
teachers familiar with the language of the students. Plata (1979) 
suggested that special education classroom teachersbe versed in 
English-as-3-second-language techniques. The desirability of having 
special education teachers who are not only biiingual but trained in 
second language acquisition approaches was mentioned by B&za and Chlnn 
(1982)j who then went on to recommend, as a step in the tight 
direction, the development of cross-cultural, sehsltlylty for teachers 
who are not bilingual. Rodriguez^ Cole^ Stlle^ arid Gallegos (1979) 
acknowledged the advantages of billhgual-bicultural aducation for 
Hispanic LEP ^ handicapped students, but listed competencies designed 
to improve the instructional capabilities of monolingual 
English-speaking teachers; one competency Included the rudimentary 
development of some Spanish vocabulary fdt use with LEP students. 
Orily Berglh (1980) and Baca (1980) specif led f luent_bllinguall8m as a 
necessary skill for special education teachers of LEP children. 

Prieto, Rueda, and Rodriguez (1981), as well as Saiend, Michael, 
and Taylor (1984), reported that special education teachers failed to 
rate language familiarity as a critical competency fot teaching 
billrigual/multlcultural haridlcapped studerits, possibly because most 
respondents were themselves Anglos* Carpenter (1983) , reporting oh a 
survey of speech-language pathologists serving LEP students in 
California, found that the majority of her sample were not bilingual. 
The fact that few existing special education teachers (or t^^acher 
tralriers) are bilingual may account for the failure of the field to 
designate these skills as requisite competencies^ focusing instead on 
general cross-cultural understaridiog . 

This focus was reflected in the descriptive information obtained 
on current special educational practices in California. It appears 
that neither bilingualism nor bilingual education training are 
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priority competencies. The language of ihstructiph for most programs 
is English and caiy a limited number of special education teachers are 
bilingual. While stressing a needf or bilingual assessment personnel , 
few districts focused on tha need for bilingual special education 
teachers; only three mentioned having such teachers a program 
strength* 

Other staff development heeds included more information on 
instructional strategies/curriculum arid knowledge about language 
acquisition processes. There also appeared to be some need for better 
dissemination of information on the dual applicability of bilingual 
education andspecial education mandates to LEP, handicapped students. 
Two areas that received considerable attention in the literature but 
were Somewhat neglected by the field practitioners were cultural 
cdhsideratiohs (a major desighatidh of only one resporident) and parent 
involvement (specifically described as anarea of promising practice 
by two respondents). It appears that school districts view these two 
categories of practice as either less significant or less critical 
than others* 

The category receiving the most attention was assessment ^ which 
emerged as a program need and/or focus in all phases of the study-^the 
literature annotations^ the state status survey^ and the promising 
practices. Despite the attention that this area has received over the 
past few years, apparently much of the field continues to lack 
adequate information on Instruments and procedures for assessing LEP 
students for special education; further, much of the focus continues 
to De on eligibility CGnCefns, hot programmatic ohes. TKe area of 
curriculum and instruction has just begun to receive attention in the 
literature, with both the literature and field practitioners stressing 
It less than other areas. 

Few special education teachers currently have bilihgual skills , a 
fact that does not appear to be of much concern to program directors. 
The literature is consistent in ackriowledgirig the desirability of 
these skills, but only a limitcsd number of writers has designated them 
as essential. It would appear that this may be a function of 
pragmatism on the p«rt of leadership personnel wfso recognize the wide 
diversity of languages represented in special education -Populations as 
well as the limited numbers of bilingual personnel from lich special 
educcJt^in teachers can be recruited. Within the field of bilingual 
educate dh| issues relating to language of instruction and first/second 
language development are para'iflourit. It would seem that a 
comprehensiveprogram of theoretical review and systematic research is 
neede^i to determine whether teacher bilinguallsm constitutes a 
requisite competency, a desirable one, or is of neutral value in the 
education of LEP, handicapped students* 

CATEGORY POUR: ADMINISTRATIVE INTERFACE AND COLLABORATION 

it was hypothesized that one attribut-: that might characterize 
qualitative programming would be a plai.ned, spelled-out inierface 
between various departments and programs at the district or county 
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leyeli Such an iaterface might ensure open liniss ' cotnmunicat^ «>n 
between program areas and enhance quality of assessment arid 
prograiaming practices. Ttiere appears to be n i5'=»niaral sense i ^. 
need for articulation between bilingual education tpecli 
education; one of the side benefits proposed for the P.iase One sln 
was that bilingual education and special education program directors 
might work together in filltng out the questionnaire. 

Neither the literature review nor l\e piogra^r. 
nomination/descriptions tended to identify this sort of interface as 
particularly important. Although a number <^f articles and references 
made minor references to the need for interdepartment/program 
communication^ only a small number described cooperative 
administrative structures or IJn' .^sa. Of the three articles 
annotated, one described a state-le^el cooperative structure 
<tandurand, 1980) and two focused primarily on ways in which funding 
from bilingual and special education could be merged. The major 
designations of promising practices included the description of ah 
integrated referral procedure (arid two) that described programs 
administered by special education and designed to maintain contact 
with bilingual education. In sumnary, it would appear that the 
development of articulated adminir.trative structures has not been a 
priority In the design and delivery of educational programs for LEP, 
handicapped students. 



CATEGORY FIVE: NONBIASED ASSESShfENT 

The single category of practice receiving the greatest attention 
In all phases of this study was noribiased assessmerit. Assessment wzs 
the most frequently designated area of promising practices with 13 
major deslgr Jitioas arid 2 rairior t nes. It was. the most frequently cited 
staff deyel nent need, with paj;ttcular focus on the need for more 
trairied bilingual personnel to administer assessments. Scores of 
articles and reports on assessiient-related issues were identified, 
including discussions of the mvny relevant court declsioris^ reviewing 
and evaluating various instruments and procedures^ proposing 
strategies fyt noribiased assessmerit^ arid outlining decisionmaking 
processes. Twenty-three of these were selected as both relevant to 
educational practices and representative of the literature overall; 
these were annotated In Phase three. 

While the exirainatiori of assessmerit bias is the focus of many of 
these articles^ tl\ exact nature of test bias is debated. Lambert 
(1981) challenged the court determination (Lar^j^P^ v. Wilaon Rlles^ 
that iQtests were Biased , charging instead th it the SOKPA ic racist 
and stereotyping. Other writers (Baca & Chinn, 1982) propbsec using 

^^^^^ bias. Eleven districts in the statewide survey 
listed the SOMPA 18 an instrument they used, with two mentioning the 
AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale. 

The use of nonverbal and non-normative assessment procedures 
(direct observation, ecological assessftent, parent interview, and 
criterion-referenced measures) are endorsed in much of the literature. 
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with some of these procedures more apparent in field practice than 
others i Several reported either using nonverbal measures exclusively 
or weighting them more heavily, as well as using information from 
parents relative to child functioning in the home^ length of time in 
this country i and past educational expis^ tehees as au assessment 
consideration. Two respondents also listed the trying out of various 
program options before. assessment , with diagnostic teaching being 
designated as a promising assessment practice in two of the program 
nominations/descriptions. 

Criterion referenced assessment does riot appear to be a 
significant field practice. A wide variety of Spanish-language 
assessment instruments were listed by respondents, but only two 
received multiple mentions, suggesting little consistency across 
districts for this practice. The most typical practice reported in 
both the state status study and the promising practices study involves 
the oral translation of tests^ the adaptive assessment procedure most 
Erequently criticized in the literature. 

In summary, field assessment practices (with a couple of n stable 
exceptions) do hot appear to be highly congruent with those 
recommended in the literature. California school districts appear to 
neglect criterion referenced testing, an articulated decisiori-makirig 
process, ecological inventories, and diagnostic teaching as procedures 
for assessment. While there is an articulated need for greater 
numbers of bilirigual assessors^ there appears to be little recognition 
and/or concern over the drawbacks , emphasized in the literature, of 
*:?rally translating English-language tests. There appears to be \ more 
widespread awareness of the ueed to avoid biased assessment than of 
procedures for doing so. 



CATEGORY SIX: EDUCATIONAL PLACEI^ENT AND PROGRA^!MING 



The bilingual special ed^ication literature is consistent in its 
support of the efficacy of combining bilingual education methodology 
with special education methodology (Cummins , 1983; Ortiz ^ 1984). 
Evaluations of bilingual special education programs support the 
bilingual approach to teaching preschool childrei; (Evans ^ 1974; 
Killlan| 1979) as well as elerriCntary school children (Bruck, 1978; 
Bruck, Rablhovttch, & Oates, 1975:: Lesser, 1975; McConnell, 1981 
Project Build, 1989; Sanua, 1975). Both Carpenter's study (1983b) and 
the state status study (reported in Ph^sc Two of this report) have 
acknowledged that there is a dearth of bilirigual apecial education 
teachers, however. The importarice of having teachers who are trained 
in both special education and bilingual education theories and 
approaches i as opposed toslmply special education teachers who are 
bilingual, has beenscressed (Baca & Chihn, 1982^ Plata, 1982). 
Reasons for this are a need to be informed about language 
development and acquisition as well as cultural differences iri values, 
cognitive styles, and learning approaches (Almanza & Mooley, 1980; 
Castaneda, 1976; Chan & Ruedti, 1979; Henderson 1980; Lynch & Lewis, 
1982). 
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A fiiilj continuum of both special_educatlon and btiingaal 
education placement options is recommehded (Perlman, Zabel, & Zabei, 
l982;_Plata^ 1982) •Special education instructional strategies are 
genarally endorsed as appropriate for biling.jal special ed'i-catlbh 
(Ktratthe, 1982). There appear to be few curriculum materials 
available specifically designed to meet the needs of LEP, handicapped 
children (Bland* Sabatinpj Sedlak, S Sternberg^ 1979; Cegelka & 
Pachecb, 1984; Chinn^ 1979a). Steps for selecting and adapting 
existing curricula have been suggested (Ortiz & Jones, 1982) and 
instructional approaches designed specifically for working with 
bilingual (Spanish/English) handicapped students have been developed 
(euevas & Beech, 1983; Duran, 1980a, 1980b; Fradd S Clemens, 1983| 
McConnell, 1981; and Rueda, 1984). More general approaches that 
rabnolitlgual teachers can use with bilin^^ual students also have been 
described (Kim^ 1981; Rodriguez, Cole, Stile, & Gallegos, 1979). 

The analyses of the state survey study as well as the promising 
practices nominations suggest that many of the current practices in 
California are at variance with those recommended by the literature. 
Both sets of information indicate that very little of the special 
education instruction is delivered in a language other than English; 
further, while the lack of bilingual special education teachers may be 
a contributing factor, it did not appear that school districts viewed 
the absence of primary (non-English) language instruccibn in special 
education as a particular problem. Districts did indicate a need for 
additional bilingual assessment personnel. Information. on 
instructional strategic and curricula for this population was also 
(designated as a need. District, reports of their approaches to serving 
LEP^ handicapped children fall short of the primary language 
development and instruction supported by theory and program evaluation 
data.r 



CATfiGORV SEVEN: PARENT PARTICIPATION 

The importance of involving the parents and other community 
members in bilingual special education ts consistently endorsed, both 
in the literature reviewed under thiai category, as well as in mv \\ of 
the assessment literature^ The extent to which this participation may 
differ as a function of ethnic or cultural groups has been 
systematically investigated (Lynch & Lewis, 1V82; Lynch & Stein, 1982, 
1983; Stein^ 1983), The success of parent involvement programs has 
!)eea documented (Franklin, 1978; Smith et al. , 1981;) and model 
programs described (Bergin, 1980; Martinez, 1981). 

The limited information obtained on this variable through the 
state survey and_ the promising practices phases of this oroject 
suggests that for most school districts in California attention to 
parental involvement is typically limited to two areas. First, 
several districts (14) reported the use of parent Interviews as ah 
assessment orocedute for obtaining information on the student 'si 3vel 
of functioning. Second, several districts also take care to ensure 
that parents understand the proceedings of lEP meetings; this is 
accomplished most frequently by providing for translators at those 




meetings > although some districts niso develop print materials in the 
language of the parent. It did noL appear that parents Were typically 
actively involved in the development of th^ lEPs of their handicapped 
children , however. 



SUMMARY 



It is apparent that special education services to handicapped LEP 
8tudeat8_have received increasing attention over the past several 
years. Most of this attention has focused on issues of propori mal 
representation and related identification/assessment issues. This was 
the case for both of the studies reported here as well as In the 
literature identified and reviewed in Phase Three of this report. It 
would appear that, despite the professional preoccupation with 
assessment issues over the_ past ten-plus years, there continues to be 
a need for additional attention to this program feature. The most 
conrmmon assessment practices currently in use involve procedures 
criticized in the literature as being invalid and unreliable. 
Further, this is the area most frequently identified by field 
practitioners as being one In which additional training is needed, 

TtiiB notwithstanding, it is now time for the field to focus a 
greater portion of its attention on more qualitative, questions of 
program placement and educational delivery. Curriculum materials and 
appoacheb ^<^signed to meet the specialized cognitive, cultural, and 
linguistic aeeds of students who are both handicapped and limited 
^^ngllsh profi'^ieht must be developed and validated. The relative 
-rits jf various placemerit configurations for differing levels of 
isabillty and language prof ictency also must be systematically 
expliired. Validated models for differential bilingual special 
education services are needed. At the present time^ instrrct tonal 
delivery approaches for culturally/linguistically diverse • '-^.ptlonai 
children are essentially without either a well-articulated sioretlcal 
base or a convincing data base. One researcher has summari^-.ed the 
situation as one in which we 

do not know what kinds of educatioLil programs will be 
aiost beneficial for LEP handicapped children. We are 
not sure how to assess these children in w^ays that 
yield maximum information for program planning. We do 
not know if our (educational; technology is adequate^ 
given appropriately trained staff to Implement it. 
And, conversely, we do not know, given such staffs if 
our technology Is sufficiently adequate to impact on 
their educational lives. We do not know if different 
languages ot instruction lead to different outcomes, 
and we are not even sure what the expected outcomes are 
or should be. (Carpenter, 1983, pp. 45-46) 

Finally, as a field we must determine. the meaning of parental 
involvement. At present, with parents of limited English proficient 
children, involvement appears to * Ued primarily to informed 

consent. If their input and pa^ i in the identification and 



piogram planning and delivery phases of special education is the goal, 

however, approaches consistent with the cultural backgrounds arid life 

circamstances of the t^ilaotity group paret.u raudt be developed to 
facilitate this more rot-.taingful level of involvement. 

For each of the .ven areas of program quality reviewed in this 
report i it is clear that s»^rvice delivery typically falls far short of 
practices recoiamended by both theory and research data. Additional 
attention must be given to qualitative concerns if cruly appropriate 
educational services are to be provided handicapped LEP students. 
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/^GORIES OF PROMT SING PRACTICES 



:'MiSING PRACTiCE 1. PRiKARY LANGUAGE DEVELOPffiNT 

a. A continuum of skills for primary oral language and literacy 
development Is specified. 

b. Instruction to promote both oral language and literacy developmen 
is offered on a regular basis in the primary language. 

c« Nonacademtc as well as academic c^hool activities are conducted i 
Ll periodically. 

d. Teaching staff are know] r^l^eable ^^joaat major methodologies for 
primary language literp * ^Ptn: zc'un. 



e. A variety of reading materials appropriate to age, grade, and 

sktli levels of student are available in the primary language of 
the student. 



PROMISING PRACTICE 2: SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

a. Teaching staff are knowledgeable about the distinction bet^^^.en 
second language learning and second langusge acquisition 

b. Students are provided adequate exposure to coraprehenslLxo 
second ^language input under optimal conditions. 



c. Instruction is provided on a regular and systematic basis for 
English language acquisition. 

d. Teach; ng staff distinguish be»:we?in communicative comp-jtence and 
aradeialc learning competence In second language. 

PROMISING PRAeTTCE 3: CULTURAL RELEVANCY 

a. Information on primary cultures is integrated throi :^hout the 
curriculum^ not treated as a separate lesso 

b. Cultural relevrincy Is rvidenced both priu: . ondary 
language, in r-^^fi/^ag and in copnent areix Insi. _ ^ , 

c. Teachers are familiar wi.a soclocultural aMributfjs ^uch as 
communication^ cognition and learning styles of handicapped LEP 
students. 



d. Educational staff can identify culturally appropriate adaptive 
behavior. 
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e. Teachers uhderstahci the influence of sociocultural variables on 
leafhihg and achteveroent of handicapped tiEP scudentsi 

fo teachers are able to use theise culturally influenced variables to 
enhance learning of handicapped LEP students. 

PROMISING PRAeTtGE: 4: ADMINISTRAtiVE INTERFAGE/STRUeTyRE 

a. Adraintstrative structure ensures open lines of communication 
between bilingual education and special education programs. 

b. Bilingual and special education progra^! ^' rectors and teachers 
meet together on a regular basis to plau , rof^ratns and develop 
curriculum. 

c. Referral and identification procedures are articulated between the 
tV70 prograii<s* 

d. Inservice training and staff development combines teacners and 
aides from the two program^. 

e. Site visits to other programs are facilitated for staff by 
district administration. 

f. Community advisorj^ councils from the two programs are articulated. 



PROMISING PRACTIGE S : STAFFING km STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

a. Staff members are proficient in the primary languageCs) of the 
students* 

b. Staff are :ully certified in appropriate areas and trained In both 

lingual education and special education. 

c. Staff development efforts are based on the assesired needs of the 
ptaf f . 

d. Bilingual teacherj are provided special education training and 
special education teache* s are provided training In educational 
implications of Itngaisttc and cultural dlvers:'ty. 

e. Bilingual and special education ^itaff are jointly trained in 
ciirrlculuiN pproaches, assessment procedures, lEP development, and 
appropriate strategies for working with parents. 
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PROMISING PRACTICE 6: CONTINUUM OF SERVICES 



a. Pistrlct has appropriate d IsLributiuh ; of bllingaal^ bilingual 
special education, and special education programs. 

bi Special edacatioii options for LEP students are offered through 
coraprehenotve, district-wide programs that spati 

c. Bilingual education options for LEP students are offered through 
comprehensive^ district-wide prograas that span K-I2» 

di All appropriate combinations of services (self-contained, resource 
room, pull-out, etz.) are available for all Qtudents. 

e. There is an articulated plan fjr individual student movement 
through the continuum of services. 

PROMISiNC PRACTICE 7: NONBIASfiD ASSESSMENT 

a. Assessment materials < nd procedures are nondiscriminatory. 

b. Assessment train Includes personnel who are appropriately trained 
to ^dmiatster and to Interpret the results of a variety of 
assessment instruments. 



c. Whenever possible, assessors are bilingual and bicultural; when 
not, the next most appropriate assessment procedures are utilized. 

d. Themultidlsciplinary team includes representation from the 
student's family, bilingual education, special education, the 
btlingual/biculturai a3sessment team, and the administrative 
staff; where appropriate, the team includes the student and a 
community representative. 

e. The mult idisciplinary team is structured to providr» optimal input 
from all constituents. 

f. Assessment measures are appropriately adapted to the LEP 
population. 

g. No single assessment procedure or instrument is used as the only 
criterion for determining placement. 

h. Based on assessment data, a profile is developed on each student. 

i. Results are communicated to parents in a comprehensible manner, 
with parental perspectives and input sought. 
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PROMISING PRACTICE 8: CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



a« Appropriate primary language developmetxt and English language 
development goals are incorporated into lEPs; ISP goals and 
bilingual individual learning plan goals (where appropriate) are 
integrated. 

b. Native cultural maintenance goals are incorporated Into lEPs as 
appropriate. 



c* Appropriate academic assessment instruments and procedures are 
available for purposes of program planning and evaluation. 

d. Students are provided appropriate first arid second language 
instruction based on assessment inf ormatidri« 

e. Teachers accept regional and nonstandard varieties of LI, 

f. Teachers use a consistent language of instruction. 

g. Instructional strategies are appropriate to both the abilities and 
cultural backgrounds of the students. 

h. instruction is managed through the use of nonbiased curricular 
materials. 

i. Programs provide for dissemination of materials designed for 
instruction of special educat lon/LEP students. 

J. Evaluation measures are established and in place to monitor 
program quality. 

k. Optimal amounts of academic learning time are provided. 



PROMISING PRACTICE 9: PARENT AND COMMUNITi iNVOLVEhffiNT 

a. A bilingual special education program orientation document, 
written in both English and other primary languages) Is 
disseminated to the school community. 

b. School staff are knowledgeable about the cultural influences that 
may affect parent interactions with the school. 



c. Parents are notified in their primary language of due process 
rights to participate actively in lEP meetings. 

d. An interpreter, or_ other person fluent in the language of the 
parent is available for both home visits and school-based 
meetings. 

e. lEP forms are available in the primary language of the parent and, 
as necessary, the lEP itself is developed in that language. 



Ei Outreach r!iechanl*jms encourage parent/school contact. 

g. The school promotes home activities conducted In the primary 
language taat are designed to promote school achievement. 

h. The school schedules parental contacts at times that are 
convenient to the parents 

i. Parant education programs deal with topics of referral, ^ 
assessment, placement, and programming of handicapped LEP 
scudents • 
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Appendix B 
DESCRIPTIONS OF PROMISING PRACTICES 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
DESCRItTIOfv FORM 

Distrirr _Ca jc»l. VaH^^iicn School bis tx let 

Contact Person Anne Gupta 

Address 139 Roanoke Road Phone 583-3020 

El Cajon, CA 



Area(s) Specified Administr3ti^re_interface/5tructure 



In an atterrpt^o impra/e services to limited Diglish Proficient Students 
m Special Education, the Cajon Valley Union School District has assigned a 
part-tijne resource specialist to: 

1) Serve as a liaison between the ESOL and Special Education Prograins; 

2) Maintain a roster of all LEP/SE students, including services b^inq 
provided; 

3) Review all student referrals; 

4) Coordinate Child_Study^2teams_at school sites to include ESOL Progran 
Ccbrdinator and Resource SpeciaJist for LEP/SE; 

5) ffchitor student identification/Assessment Prcxredures and Instructional 
Planning for £ES> Students; 

5) (^isuit-with classrocnt teachers, resource specialists, speech 

and language specialists and ESOL instructional aides wbrkinq with 
LH^/SE students; and, 



7". Coordinate resource and instructional materiaJs 
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PROMISING rRACt: 

DESCRirr:;.: : 



District -Diagnostic Scrtoo^ for Neurolotica::_ ::andi.apped aijidre n 
Contact Person DorothjLWippern and Pamela. Vive ^ 
Address 1 818 W. AsHlan 



Phone ^209-222-6 57 3 



Fr esncL^ CA 93 705 



Area(s) Specified Non biased assessment/bn ^ .e.^..^^,^ 



■3 to 2?1^^^^^J'^^ fssessment services for itudents, ages 

is offered to distriot^ra^l? -i"* "messed, a continuation of services 

diagnosiiof reSiSicT^n^l ^ ^"'^ther 

BigliS ^f^fil g«lt |ignostic process addresses the iirnited 

minority group Seikl^i^ii geographicai area, the prijnary 

in S^sh!^1iaSostiS ^ testing is perforn^ ^ 

prof^en^ ^ouS^ sL5^ eSf fnrn?^^ ST^" Spanish 
limited ^iish prSfx^ient Itull^g- "'^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

interfltltiS of fSJJSvll^SiJS"""^-^ ^ 
the sludents^pSy tiK f^^tfie c^tSS neasurements which assess 

normed tests i^S^ s?udentl*^na??S^ i^'^ ^^^^ ^'^^^s- 
are naibiased L^nf H^stS ^rc^S^f '^^^ scales, which 

t;est battery. -tmguistic or cultural minority, are incorporated into the 

pr.fi;S^lrl^^Lllig!s''£,F?"''' "f^^^^ language and n^gUsh 
as well a?the ^lityTSl^ind S^H^'ff ^""^/"^ *e language to Another, 
informaticn is Sear^t-d Jnri,£??^"^-^°5 academic performance. This 
derived and pfesSo"'th^'sS^;;t'^ dm't^Ser'!^^''"^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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PROMISING P-RACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 



District — El- Centro School District 
Contact Person Elinor Tennev 



Address 1256 ^roadway, P.O. Box 647 Phone -A.15-352-S7ll______ 

El Centro. CA 93343 ^ 

Area(s) Specified Gkxitarai ccynsr3er^.tioQS/^^sa^ce-dissananceA^ 
assessn^atZfca±i3igQial--asse s ^m 

The majority of _ tlie sfcadehts who_iive_ih JiT|>eriai Valley along the Mexican 
border retain their language .and.^^eir^c^ To serve t±i€?se children this 
assessment program is based on-the-phi±oscphy;_-^. .^chi can not be 
separated from their.cuitural backgrotmcJ or language, and a honest psychologist 
assess ind^ini ted _ and ndn^Ehglish speaking children must be ccrrrritted to extensiwe 
preparation in Spanish and in the Mexican cuJ.ture. 



z :::zz^^?^yi^g locsl Spanish cou/.ses was not encxjigh. When the. State Department 
f^ded-tiie BSBEL {Bay Area Bili^ 

acquisicn and a*5sessment program in 1980, the roncept developed. E^ychb^ucatierj 
evaluation now includes: (l)psycto^ influence from the various cultures 

wittirv Mexico or the border Mexican (2) .knowledge of border language expressions, 
patterns and "Spanlish". (3) the affect of environmental factors such as ecohdnic 
status and parental educaticnil backgrourids and: attitudes. (4) skiilful use of 
all the c^ppropriate psychological* develocmental, perceptual and language 
proficiency assessment tools for Mexico*' -Siiericans. 



_ Further study in Qjadalajara amd^Guernav^ 1981 and 1962 followed. 

In the ^fexicali Ifcrkshcp ^or Assessm^t in 1983, key psychologists 

and special educators, from. the major cities in Baja California shared their 
?iagetian_ theories^ tests -and methods The i^texican WISC-R training Was included. 
Even_.though^^iif6mi a experts helped guide and research the_WISC-R in I'^fexico, 
recent_govemment controls had made it difficult to c±>tain. Discretion and 
adaptation are needed with the border bilingual influences. 

Results of all these efforts oh the program mean:. Our Hispahics have - 
fairly accurate and apprc^riate assessment. The. schools set_ up. c^f^ for 
the psychologist to converse with the parents. Some field workers are contacted in 
their hemes. When work hours prohibit school _ vis its. Translators are trained in 
casc tne psychologist can't interview the parents. 

All asse5sr~?nt tools have_b^i^ translated -accurately, weighing apprc%;riate 
,*.p^e. Sr^^.nish forms are. very_coOTnoniy_used and lEP (Individual Educaticr. 
Plan; ream ^^tings are cbrducted-in Span Through experience, personnel 
have oecara sophisticated in counselijig and guidi^ non-English speaking 
L£:re:.tc tz understand their rights ai.d the process of Special Educationl 
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PRQMiSiNG PRJ^CTICES 
bESCRIPTISN FORM 



District Fre.T.c-.- •■ 



■ ion High Schcxsl^aiitr 



Contact Person S arcn Kolm^ 



Address SS9 W. Frennht Aw ^l. 

rreimnr aw. Phone 408^735-6060 

Sunnyvale, &t 9 408? 

ftrea{S; Specified ^administrative interfa^/^f rqctufe/cu rriguT 
ihstructi^ 




for i.J/^^iS°^^.''^ th^ district to provide services 

SL^^hS?^^- ^^'^^ Speaking student with learning handiS^! inlluded .n 

exniDicxng--extreme aifficuJty with instructional mhteht in r-4^c.e^e 
but bad-limited reading and writinq skills. The district ei^la to nJniTjs 

SSgliioTin £Llfi?'!'f.''*=^^^'y '-o faSLMS^temiv?^ 

li^Ul^ g*WesJ« a ouiriculun.'^trStent sensifSI Ec tL UaShTstyles 
life if/les, and edueatiorai systems of the students latire countries. 

• ..^^"^f'^^ ftr tS- iii^iemetation of a secondiry ichool oraaraA for fhi 
jmtea English speakiH§ itudent with learhihS hasficapfhas SKXSloS 
SufnTye^;." ''^'hly usccessfii and wiS ^'cSSnuSair'tie 
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PROMISING FRACflCES 
DESCRIPTION FOm 



District Li vines ten 'Jfi^^ri Eienentai 



Contact Person Paula Tucker 



Address 714 Prussb ShrtSet Phone 209-394-7953 

LivihgstofL, C?t 9S334 
Area(s) Specified -Ncobiased assessnent/bilingual, assessment 



z; parpcse of this program is to provtde_^cost-effective nonbiased 

assessment which ccnsiders the process of second language acquisiticn to LEP 
children. CXir asproach was developed by__eoosidering current research and 
reccrnmendatigns for non-biased asses along with the research of Krashen, 
Asher, Terrell and Cuimiins oh second language acquisiticn. 

Our ajproach-is prinariiy a decision-fflaJting process which has been devel^ed 
into a flew chart?. It is based on the ccncept of "least intervention" . inform- 
ation regarding the child's educational and family history is gathered and then 
used, along- with the current research on second language acquis itionv to guide 
the_assessors toward the mcsst corolete evaluation pcjssible. This involves using 
already^xisting infonration, plus direct assessment df_the child in both 
languages^ (where arorcpriate)^ by at least three eval uato cs in less than three 
hours. Factors considered are all those currently- rocannended, including: 
1) -Assessment of apprcpriateness of current and past instruction; 2) Educatichal 
history; 3) Evaluatian Of psychosocial factors; 4) -^Health history; 5) Evalua- 
tion of sociocultural factors; 6) Evaluation of primary and Engliih language 
develOTTient; 7) Evaluation of intelligence in primary language, and 8^ Evalua- 
tion of achievement in appr(x>riate language. 

Assessment cf eiis type is appropriate both for newly-arrived children 
and for those who have been in school. Ihis model is available in both chart 
and j,rorkshop form. Data has also been gathered coiparing perfonranees on the 
ti^SC-RM (normed in Mexico City) to the Leiter and the WISC-R. 
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PReMlSiNG PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FOm 

District East Educatima3^^rgice emter -Region G 

Contact Person Hitda earder-, Ph.D. 

Address 1555 N o rf olic^treet - Room 30 Phone 213-525-5171 

£^ Angelesr Ca 90033 

ftrea(s) Specified Nonbiased assessmentxt>iiinqHaT asg^^gm^nt 



Because of the daisity^bf our-Hispanic populaticri, it is very difficult to 
provide quality assessm^t tO- limited &jglish students with the number of 
bilingual E»5^hologiste ar-car staff. We have devised a svstan of inserviee 
develoc«T)ent_ md_ bilingual psiTThological consultation. A clheral oh-doina 
inservice_prograia is p'wided for all of our psychologists ccneerning ail 
aspects -of- biiingual/nonbiased assessnerjt. This includes aspects such as 
data- gathering; local school screening; language screening;' appropriate 
and/or alternative assessment in ccgnitive devel^jroent; learning proficiency; 
social-cultural observations; and adaptive behavior skills. 

=^= regular ^ychdlogist will vgork With-i student until the co^i^ 
language areas heed to be assessed. At that pointy a bilingual psychologist 
ODnsultant { one of several assigned to_a^_ Central office) will assist with 
the evaluation. The regular psychologist works along with the consultant 
observing and learning. We :ehcaarage_oar-mqnolingnal psychologists to attend 
district and state second language- acquisition programs, we try to continue 
to insemce our nKnolihguai psyc^logists by upgrading their skills. We 
continue to field test hew instruments and techniques in bilingual assessment. 

have devised^ a ccnprehensive assessment systan which cohsits of supple- 
mentary and/6r alternative assessment techniques, bilingual measures; use 
of translators and use of auxiliary personnel such as bilingual coordinators; 

teachers, etc. Ihe plan has worked well for our Regicx: and we believe it 
has encouraged quality assessment for our students. 
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rjv::: practices 

DESCRIPT:. rORM 



Discrict Micrant Child Education - R^ -. ii 



Contact Person _Jprge Gaj 



Address 510_ College St, _ Phone 916-665-1977 

_Wbodland, CA 95695 



ftrea(s) Specified -^Staffing, staff develo3T)ent/Nonbiased asses.^TSnt/hiling^ 



__ assessment 



^ mgrant diild Education - Region II 's Psychologicai-^Ser^ices provides 
direct and ccxitractual psychoHaducatiohal services to_handi wfto 
are limited English proficient. Other tasks include parent inservices, ccxisul- 
tation to county and district staff, and participation in staff develc^nt. 

pie of the.COTtractual^yclio^ services is to provide assistance 

to school districts in_tbe_individaai^assessment of students. Such assessment 
includes assessment materials and-^pro^ which are not racially, culturally, 
or sexually discriminatory^- ftii assessments for limited English Speaking pupils 
are administered- in t^popii's primary language or other mode of cxirrajnicaton, 
and are conducted by^ appropriately licensed or credentialed persons who. are 
eoTipe tent m_both_orai anca written s of the pupil's primary ±ahguage and 
have_kncwiedge and understanding of the individual's cultural and historical 
heritage. 

z=i:-z^?^ services include cctisultaticns with school arthinistfat^^ 
school^ psychologists and a^rc^riate specialists including.^ 
specialists and ag^cies regarding migrant student psychological evaluations 
and classroon iiiplenentation of proposed cbcrective measures. 



l*)rking with migrant parents is-an_i^ corpcnent of Psychological 
Services. Responsibilities .incite confer ing with migrant parents (both within 
the school setting and. ih- the home) regarding migrant children with learning and 
behavioral difficulties, providing consultation time to the Parent Advisory 
Committee, and establishino parent groups. 
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PRDMlSiNS PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 

^fcgq^^ii i Unified Schools Bis tolct 
Contact Peison Jfenriette Langd^, ^.5., c.C.C. 
Address ^^3^ Box 9?7 

- Msrgan Hill> CA 95037 _ 

Area(s) Specified __Nohfaiases assessment 



fhone -408-^-779-5291 




teacher Worki^Wii lSfSJI^.^fS"^-^^ ^^^^ study team, parent, or 
*e student i?gJ^ ?lltgJv^| test! ^'^^ '^'^^.^^^^ ^ssessnm^^ 
and «q>ressicru5 ianguaS uSi?y ccT|:rehansion 
sanpie b/ tfie biiiSOal L^/fSlrJlf^^^ available niateriais and a languace 
is ^so assessed S^tS SS/tSISI! J^^^^^^^ J^^en appixcable, the student ' 
psycholoiisi S^^iiS T^rf?^ -S^'f^'^^ ^ resource specialist or 

infornationlrS^^ S tS^S?!,! fff^.^^uage. It also includes 



infornation provided bv ti^^r^X t-;-'--:™^«^An eacn language. It also ineluc 
and his ^dm^of%f^WM l^^t?'^ ?^^^^^^ development 
meeting Si infoSati^is tinsLiS^^^^^''^-^^^^^ the I© 

which marir^y^t Sciy biiin^Si - ^ i"terventior program 

needs) i^ devised bilingual instruct (depending on the student's 
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PROMISING PRACTiCES 
DESCRIPTION FORW 



Distr ; : 



n Oakl ^d Unified 



Contact 



Person Jennifer ChCQ 



Address 



1025 Second Avenue> P^l^ 



Phone 



n 3-336-8222 



Oakland, MBB& 



Area ( s) 



Specified 



^g□age development/Nonbiases assess^ht/bilihgual 



assessment 



1:=:;^- providing service for I£P children at Lincoln school , ^faasis has been on 
rranbiases/bilingual assessment as well as second lahguage-deveicFment (Biglish) . 
Ihe-altimate goal in providing service in educating £p5 handicapped children is 
helping them beccitie functicnal persons in the B.S. -English, therefore, it is 
esrohasized ^though, not exclusively) because__U we lack bilingual/bicultural 
qualified personnel to serve the ££P handicapped children and 2) the majority 
of the LEP children's educatiai will be in the U.S. 

de population at Lihcc5ln_s^TO 
Cantonese, ;KoreM^ ^ten(fcim^ and Cambodian). I£P children are referred 

for special education when they stand ojt amcng their peers. The majority of 
these children ahve shared the same experiences Je.g. » no previous sehcolihg in 
their^country^- about people, similar living conditions^ etc.) Therefore, v*en 
a_teacher refers a t£P child because^e child does not fit the teacher's norms 
based on exteisive exjerience with LEP children, their_referrai is considered 
iigitimate, the child^s difficulty is not due to Qiglish acquisition or cultural 
dissCTiance. A non-biasedy'bi lingual aE5>rGach is therefore essential in identifying 
handicapped LEP children. 

A LEP child is assessed in both^e native ianguage (an interpreter might 
be necessary) and English (with appropriate atmisssions and modification of 
culturally biased iters, e^g. pictures of football, bonnets etc.) to firtd oat 
v^at lahguage_skiiis-have been acquired for functi«2hing in school. Assessment in 
feth languages allows the ^assor to know whether the difficulties might be due to 
v^abdiary_^^or lack of) , cognitive function, language processing j:ec^rehensidn, 
menory, syntax etc.) . Diagnostic teaching occurs in the native language for concepts 
or structures that appear lacking in the native language. Information thus 
aquired allows the assor to know whethier the child can easily learn as well 
as which teaching or theraputic method (s) work best. Ranediatidn is done 
primarily in English. 
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?R0MISi:;i5 ?f>.;:: : 
DESCRIPTION Torn 



::istrict ^land 4Jn4f ied School Bistric^^ 



Contact Person Javi fev^ ^ ^i-wheaton 

^^'^"ss Second Avpnn^^ ^^^ ^ ^6 Phone 415^836-8528 

-^klahd. eft qafiflfi 



ftrea(s) Specified Curriculurti a nd instruet^nr^ 




^^ear- School has a strctig bilinguai/special education proqranLbe^^ase 
^^1t P^incigl and resource specialist Sve made this a ^prferiS The 
S;Sffyf°^^^ a child study tean, which n«ets to discuS^sf ullntf th 
gucation?.l and errotional problras. Ml of the process oaier woS Ls'^in 
g^iated into Spanish. Meetings are held with parSS^ps'^l^lt nur^ 
^h_^rapist and regular dassroon teacher ihSpanishr^sSent'is 

^^t^^i^^^^^'^' ^' ^ the proS^s Si SifchiS'for 
appropriate Spanish language assessment material. 

^^^f^ I'^^ ^^^ e^ticm program has been gcin5 on for the oast twc 

'^f^.^!^^^'^''^^^ c^ity. IssuerordSLl?g'awareneJs 
that have been raised on these trips include; 1) How couldTnprJ^ awareness 

^S'^f garden of tge farm we'are v^tS^fa^d'^lf^d we 

take this person hiking and canpthg with us?. 

An educational program inside and outside the class^dan with a lot of 

ofl^S ^rr^^'^S' sensitivity to pec?>le who are difflrentrand aiKe^Iss 

I hf«5^?fm have made this fsucSssful SSram 

^5?SretS l«fl ^ ^"^ was^KSing S^e 

incerprecer ror.a deaf man. The deaf rrian was e^^cr-^-- ^^i tv? i^^r^ u^ . 

^S.'Sri^ fig^a, Jhe instructions assisiinff«^J:e'2cS^r^ gi^s 
participating tn the program was translating into ItTT^ZJ^^ -1 

fourth grader was expfaSing how itlllt i'bf galHI^^.S^ '"'"^'"^ 
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PROMISING PRACTISES 
bESCRIPTION FORM 



District ?arHet Unified-Scfaooj District 



Contact Person ^enpa Riley 



Address ^00 Newmark Avenue Phone 64 6-2731 

Parlier, CA 93648 

Areai(s) Specified Secchd language de geiopnent/Staffing, staff deyjlggrgnt / 
Parent and coiinuhity ihvbl vanent 

_The strength of the progr^ in Parlier to deliver educational services to 
handicapped ctiildren who are limited English proficient lies in its staff of 
trained dedicated educators. The psycholc^ist provides and exhibits leadership 
m the area of _ pupil personnel and special education. She assists school staff 
to u]iderstand children^ behavior and the unique needs and unicue strengths. Time 
ts spent in encouraging all to seek the very best in young^ped^le and to maintain 
a p^itive approach to all students. The resource specialists, special day class 
teachers^ speech therapists, and nurses are team members who work together with 
the psychologist and school administrators ahd_ regular classrocm teachers to 
carry out an individual educational progr^ that will assist the student to 
develop to potentied. Ctoihg the best one can is not good enough if the job of 
educating students is riot acraniplishKl. Tfye team must go in the right direction, 
doing the right thing, using the apprqpriate materials, and making the right contacts, 
and generating interest in learning. Parents are a vital part of the educational 
process. ISey expect toe school to assume leadership^ to adviae* and to carry out 
educational program that is excellent. The team does not fe^l intimidated nor 
does tt attenpt to set the children apart, rather it accepts that the children 
in special edacation, in most cases, at 'I considered to be regular students 
receiving- ail servipes they are entitled to. Then, over and above that, if they 
are_leaming handicap-ied they are entitled to receive services of a highly trained 
professional to renediate/ameliorate the learning handicao or to learn to 
by^rpass the learning disability^ Children who are learning handicapped who are 
limited English proficient are encouraged to learn and use English. Parents 

the^option of bi-lihgual education, but with the learning hahdicasped 
child the staff encourages the use of aigiish as much as possible, especially those 
students who ha ve ah auditory deficit. Jhe worth of the individual student is 
emphasized. Hopefully, parents and students receive this message arid work with 
the^ staff to bring out the very bested to develop to full ability. The psycholo- 
gist who cirects the special education and the other team menbers have spent 
many years m the district. The director has been in the Parlier Unified School 
District for eighteen years and knows the families, which adds to the confidence 
t.e ccrrr'.'^iity has in the program. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 



District Riger^-iri9-Ufl4fied School District 
Contact Person - Lr . HeJen Jepson 



Address 3330 14th Strei^f phone 7 1 4-733-7 1 42, 

Riverside, CA 92501 - 

Area(s) Specified St a ffing, st^^f development/Continmi n Lof^ 
Services 



_^ :::iRiv8rside Uhified School District's Special Education Department has 
deveiop^ an ongoir.g prograni of staff develcpment in the area of delivery of 
educational services to children who are Irni ted -English proficient (LE?) . The 
stai. develoanent prograni began with a cask force established to exaiiina the 
needs of the district and to develop plans for inservice to all the schools 
within the district. 

grating under a Pt 94-142 Mini Grant, the district contracted with 
tliree outside eohsultahts to assist in providing support to the task force 
xn designing and presenting a district-wide inservice and information hand- 
book to Riverside staff members. Follow-up staff development and training 
sessions are taking place cn a regular basis. 

:^ Staffing changes include reallocation of staff time of a school psychologist 
and two language speech and hearing specialists to provide assessment services 
to tEP students. In addition, one language speech and hearing specialists has 
been reassigned two days per week to provide designated instructioncl services 
in both language and academics for speeial^education students whose primary 
language is Spanish. Specific areas of responsibility include: 

A. Provide specific r^iedial instruction in the prL-nary language 
(approximately 30 minutes/twice a week) to special education 
students. 

B. Prepare renedial materials in the primary language. 

C. Consult with both special and regular teacher in planning language 
remediation within the total education procra-T,. 

b. Coordinate and monitor thfe work of bilingual volunteers or tutors 
along with classroom teacher. 

E. Attend lEPT meetings as necessary. 

F. Diagniostic assessment and mOTitoring of cucil ::r.--.-ress. 

G. Xnseryice regular and special education staff m screening and 
remedial techhicfues and procedures. 

H. EstabiiKh and maintain working relationships w.tb r>»lihgual 
teachers and aides. ^ 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 



District San Bernardino County Sehonts -Office 
Contact Person Dolores Lerii. 

Addresis ^01 North E Street Phone 333- 2779 

Sanl Be r Ji a r dj no^, Cft 92415 
Area(s) Specified Nohbiases assessment/bij^ingual assessment 



: :: z The San Bernardino County Schools Office provides the services 
of_a Hispanic psychologist totally fluent in Spanish and English to 
perform the psycholofical testing necessary before placement of 
Limited English Proficient students in special classes. Non-biased 
assessment is the goal. This is done on a minimal cost basis for 
big districts and at a no cost to direct service districts. 

Fbllow-upwihh parents in the placement brbcess is part of the 
service. This allows for total interaction, pirental understanding, 
and parental approval before placerent is done. 
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PROMISING PRAefiCES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 



District .s^h-rM-fw-> tTnnf^^H .qrhnnl nic<-|-iy_^ 



Contact Person r^r.^^.. 



Nnrrr^^l ghroo^- - in^ Phone 272-9023 

h,-«^gr>. ra — 

A^ea(s) Specified sprnnr\ r^n»ir^np ,^^rroT ^pyjippf ^NmM nn'rl n---i-mrnf ^ 

hTHH^T.q„j:)i 



^ San Diego Ohif ted School District's Severe Disorders of Language (SDL) 

program provides^ntensive services in English to students who have been deter- 
nan^^to have nornal intelligence with a significant delay in oral language 
f ^ w^l^* ^ ^^f^' ^ qualify for the SO. program, LS* students must damonstrate 
i. ^-dSld ^ ^" primary language. A servere disorder in English is 



^Asses^jt of primary language skills is conducted by a certificated 
^eech^thoiogist. Assessment includes interview with {sarents, school staff 
and^ other apprc^riate^rsons as well as formal testing. Wien appropriatelv- 

SiScIf 2 *Su*^^^^^!^^ -'"-^^ ^ tests in Spani-h, these are 

aininistered. Otherwise, direct testing is conducted through a structured 
^^^T! TH^^ whero universal aspects of language are observed and tested. 
Frequently the evaluating speech pathologist is not bilingual. In this instance- 
tests^arcv administered a trained interpreter under the supervision of the ' 
certificated speech pathologist. 

enr Student has Been assessed and is fotmd to meet the criteria for an 

^Lspeciai^y class, an appropriate placement is made. All instruction is in 
SS^-^u assistance from a bilingual aide. Frequent contact is 

rade withjarents and regular lEP meetings are held annually with ah interpreter. 
Success IS very high in the program after ona year. Pre and post standardized 
testing in English in receptive ar.^ expressive language and academics have shown 
marked^ improvement^ Research which indicates that remediatioi-^ in one language 
facilitiites improvement in the other language, is reinforced in this prograS. 
Parents^are reporting thei - children are demonstrating oetter articulation and 
more and better language in their primary language. 
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DESZ?.:i : . .. FORM 



District - San-Joaqain Coonty Schools, Sc: .ial Educaticri Local Plan Area 
Contact Person Rebecca R. Sapien 

Address 3701 South Jack Tone Rd. phone 209-466-5471 

Stockton , CA 9520 5 



Area(s) Specified Pximary language developnent/CurriculUin and instruction 



ERIC 



Type ol^ iass ; Gcmmunicatively Handicapped/Bilingual - Holt School 
Edacational needs^3ddressed ; 

-- ---^is class is designed to meet the needs of corrounicatively handicaDped 

second-language learners who are Spanish-doninant. The primary focus of the 

class IS to provide a developmentaily sound second-language acquisition program 

W^'^^'"'^^^"^'" ^ successful transition to a regular carmunicatively handi- 
capped class . 

The mission and goais of the class are as follows: 



1. 



Equal educational opportunity shall be provided to cenmunicatively 
handicapped individuals who are Spanish-dcminant, second-language 
learners (primary level eiphasisi 



2. Special education with biling-jal instruction shall be provided 
to any student within thie San Joaquin County Consortium who 
has that need. 

3. Students with bilingual education needs who are enrolled in a 
San Joaquin County Special Education Progran, will be provided 
with intensive instruction, designed to build skills necessary 
for successful transition to hone district based programs 
(primary level) . 

Current age level of children ; 6-12 years old 
'lypes of materials used ; 

_ Curriculmi^seiec.-.ion is based cri the degree to which the materials 
address:^1) the special cofiminicaticn needs of the students snd, 2) the 
transitional focus of the class. Curriculum materials selected for th^ -"iss 
w^li enhance the practice of state-of-the-art teaching strategies in'"--- • 
and secondary language develconent and English language development rractrials 
which are designed to meet soeeific Individualized Education Prograr. objectives. 

rre^Readiness Level - Biiirjgual Early Childhood Program is being ucii^^ed 
|c cr^^nce development of primary lajiguage skills in Spanish and acquisition of 
anciicr. as a second language. 



iveaaing - Gpai Court Bilingual Founa^tjon Program is beirid used. Thi^ 
program is amulti -sensory Spanish and Englisrh first-year languaqe arts an^ 
reaaing program. -a -a eui- 
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Communicatively Handicapped/Biiihgual - Holt School 



, ^5uage Arti - There is a language arts prograin for the native Spanisn 

langucige speaker; ^ 

. agiish-as-a-Seccnd-I^guage - e.ick Start to Enqlish is the adopted 

Math^Ucs^- The Sil\^r-Burdett 31ath^tiCT Progran-, is being used, it 
uses cartoons and graphics : to introduce- new concepts. T-^s enables the 
of^S^y^^r ^^^^^ i^ner to acxiuire those concepts without the use 
of verbose instructions. Reciprocal pragraiTs in Spanish a-nd aiglish are iisS! 

fiov.^ 4±iese materia ls diffe^frcro regular classrocm ; 

r^,^^^ '^u^f^'^^^'^^^ include bilingual flexioiiity. The Open 

S^Lh^'S f^T^i!^^^??^^ provides a transition frOT Spanish to liTrning 
to read in Qiglish^ ^^le Silver-Burdett Mathematics Program is a strcnc lanquaqe 
development program presented in both Spanish and English. language 

Types of teaching mthods observed : 

i--^ methcds have been adapted to meet the roecific in-truc- 

^L'^'^"^''^^^''^^^ Student. The class 

uses the alternate-day approach to bilingual in-.rjcticn. Every other day 

S^ilnr^^gSr''"' instruct.cn are carried out in Either 

Hew thesa differ from recmlar classroon ; 

aoH .^-2Jfp "*^iii?es a bilingual language imrfe for one-tb-^e corresrxndence 
Sn^ ""f ^ ^ acadanic areas. Ehglish-as-a-secSd? 

lfS?^-^^'V^^^^^ ^^"^ ^^ curricultm. Articulation therapy is offered 
£JS%.^i^^^^^^'^^- Bili'-^gual/bicultural activities are presented to 
develop self-concept and enhance cultural pride. 

eiassroon Tfeacher: Charloh Lewis 
Teacher Aide: Glenda Esquival 

Program Specialist:^ Rebecca R. Sapien 

Director, Special Education Programs: Jacki GottingiS 

Location: Hbit ESiot Elamentary School District 
Holt Uhion Elementary &:hool 

1545 South Hblt Road, Stoektcn 95206 - Telephone: 463-2590 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 



Di£cr :.ci Sah ^bse jJnxf led Sctool District 



Contact Person Barbara Ellingson 

Address -1^5 Park Avenue Phone 403--998-6196 



: San Jose, CA 95 1 25-2 1 95 



rea(s) Specified AaT an i strativ e-J:nt:erface/structure/Continuurn of servic is/ 
Ifohbiased assessment/biJ^nguai-assesgnent 



We at S^ Jose Unified School District are very proud of bur Special 
Education program for tindted Ehglish Proficient students (SPEDLEP)". 

ivfe arp fortm^ate to have a coordinator for the prograA-n whose responsibiiity 
it is to per form-nany functions. Aside frcm_ supervising and resourcing, the _ 
teachers, I place a high priori^ on articulating Special Education and the 
district's Bilingual Education program. TTiis involves ma±)ership in-distoict 
Biiingi.iai Education ccmnittees and welcxniirig Bilingual Education representation 
on SPIDLEP ccmnittees. We hold rrcnthly SPEDLEP Support Cdmiittee meetings, 
l^fembership is open to all who are interested in Special Education and 
Bilingual faucation. We have all benefited from this d^rtunitj- to share 
information and to explore ideas. 

Another advantage of .having a person to coordLnate the program is seen in 
my availabi:ity_to share the details of SPEDLEP and consult with others 
interested in the administrative aspects of such a program. It is a very positive 
display of district sufjort t^ an administrative-level enplcyee in ah 
advocate position for special needs students who are lijnited Bngiish-proficient. 

_ ::-0tir_continuum of services, presently enccnpasses preschool through 8th grade. 
It covers the spectrum of the Resource Specialist Program^and--Special bay 
Claims. We have four S|^ial Day Classes and three Resource Specialist Programs 
at six school sites. We intend to add a bilingual speech pathologist for school 
year 1983-84. The lahguages of instruction presently are English and Soanish. In 
additiOT, Portuguese^ Chinese and ^Vietnamese language services are offered to 
a more lijTu ted degree. We are fortunate to have school personnel, resource 
specialists, and psychologists who are able to assess in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 
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PROM I S I N 3 p ?j c T ' 
DESCRIrTIC:; 



District San Ysidrd Sch 
Contact Person ^Sand ra Pineda 
Address 4350 Ota,v Mpsg Road 



net 



Phone 619-428-4_47c 



^Saa Ysidro, JZft 92073 



Area(s5 Specified Nonbiased 




the uS?JiiS ISSa^^llrl ealifbrnia city, bordering cn 

Zn^^t^ ror taie first time, are also faced with the additional trauma of 

bUingual tescurce to foster assessnent without bias. ^o use a vast 

school, the Suidance Camrrittee is able to pmvide ser-iSs fofail nfe 
as well as curriculurr^ folla.-up support ^o'maSstrlSinTtefSerl' 

^i?^ ^°r^^.°^ «^ Staff at iach Guidar.ce conmittee are f.^lly bilinqual 
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?R(3Mj'siNS PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTION FORM 



District -Tmare City School District 



Contact Person Joan Wboters 



Address 909 E. Cedar , Suited Phone 209-688-2892 

Tulare, CA 93274 

Area(s) Specified Se^n d l anguage development/Curri£ulmL.ahd-JjiitfA3ction 



^ .Oral language Development is the basic structure enabling children to learn 
to_^iisten,^ to, speak, to read and to write, language acquisition is develofxT,ental 
a^d^is^necessary for all children, 11» Tulare Follow Through Oral Languag^ 
Deveiqpment canponent is systematic and scheduled teaching of English using 
clearly defined techniques and strategies. ^ 

r^^.r.t^^^ f^^^'^^J^^^^^ ^rt of cognitive developnent. ebgnitive 
develcpnent and^ language develcpment are interdependent and irutuaily suoodrtive- 
each requires the other to integrate the stimuli of the five senses, ehildren need 
language to gain and to verbalize their understandings. 

ChUdren who mter s^i with a ca.plex langiiage structuri based on rich 
experiences have "readiness" for learning. Children require "readiness" for 
learning if^ey enter school with a less adequate experimential background that' 
was not accanp.anied by af^ropriate language maJels. 

®^ The goals of the Tulare Follow Through Oral Language Develctnent Canponent are: 

Tb^provide the child with the ^pbrtunity to acquire Standard Ehglish*, 
defined as the language which the child wUl encounter in school thrbugh 
listeiihg, speaking, reading and writing activities. 

To enable tho child to verbalize concepts. 

lb enable the child to cojnunicate with adults and peers. 

Tq provide ofportunities for the child to enhance his self-accept because 
Of increased caipetency in the use of standard English. 

To provide the teacher with the techniques and strategies to teach oral 
language and to apply these teaching techniques to other areas of thie 
curriculum^ 

2cr=rrpiish the primary goal of developing the child's oral languaqe 
co-?ecenc::-, specific oral language techniques and oral language management 
strateqies are enplc^ed by the teacher. ya'<«it- 



-d^id fSiglish - the English that with respect to spelling, granmar, Branunciatic« 
^voczT'^^^ry is substantia3:ly uriform though not devoid of regiS^^fferSSs 
that IS weU established by usage in the formal and infonnal sple^ Wr!Srof 
r. IS widely recognized as acceptable wj.erever Qiglish is spoken 

i-;ebster s i>jew Co.lleqiate dictionary , 1977 ed. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
DESCRIPTiGN FORM 



District Ventura Uniried SghQoj^ Btstrict 



Contact Person No^I : :-cayb. 

Address 12D E, Santa -Claxa. St . Phone 805-648-5391 



- VfintaraL,-CA -9300 1 



ftrea(s) Specified Administrative interf ace/structure/Nbnbiase d 
^assessment/bilingual assessment 



The departments of Special Educatibn/Speech tiierapy/Migran t 
Education and Bilingual Education are inter faced . Whenever a child 
is referred because of educational matters and that child is 
Bilingual^ the referred immediatel^y goes to_ the Bilingual Specialist. 
If thait person sees_ahy probiemy then the psychologist and speech 
therapist are brought into the case. We have a Bilingual person 
(Spanish^ in each department. This cuts down on referrals that are 
made merely because of a Spanish surname. If the child is refer red 
a second year in a row, then the psychologist is brought in 
cJirectly to deal with the child and becomes the case manager at 
that time. This makes sure that no one slips through and will riot 
receive the help that they need. 

The question of tests are always ari issue. We have had our 
staff go through extensive iummer iriservices given by the State 
Department_of Educations We try and use the latest available measures. 
I sat in on the_originai_commxttee which formed the guidelines for 
the State Department in this area. Once testing is accomplished # we 
meet with the School Appraisal Team to determine the least restrictive 
environment possible^ 
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AUTKOR ir^EX 
PKASE THREE 



Phase Three literature is annotated under the following seven categories; 

!• Firs': and Second Language Development 

2. Cultural Considerations 

3. teacher Competencies and Staff Development 

4. Administrative Interface and Collaboration 

5. Nonbiased Assessment 

6. Educational Placement and Programming 

7. Parent Involvement 
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This alphabetical listing indicates the number(s) of the ca'-egories under which 
work'ts) v>f the authors are annotated* 



Abbott » Ri 5 
Algozz^ne, B, 5 
Alley, G. 5 
Alaenzaj H. 6 
Almanza^ H.F* & 
AskinSi B. . 1 
Baca, L, 2,3,5,6 
Bailey, D.B. 5 
Beech, M^C, 6 
Bessant-Brydi H. 3 
Bergin, V. 3,7 
Bernal, E.M, 3,5 
Blaha, E. 6 
Bransford, L.A, 2 
Brack, M. 6 
Carpenter, L. 3,6 
Carpenter, L.J, 5,6 
Castaneda, A* 2 
Cegelka, P.T. 6 
Chan^ K. 6_ 
ehinn. Pi 6 
ehinn, P*C. 2,3,5,6 
Clemens, L.H. 6 
Cole, J. _ 3 ,6 
Council for Exceptional 

Children 6 
Critchiow, W. 3 
Cuevas, G.J* 6 
Cummins » J. _6 
Dade County Public 

Schools 5 
Decano, P. 3 
Dooriag, B. 6 
baffey, J.B. 5 
buran, E. 6 
Erb, K.S. 3 
Evans I J. 6 
Evans ^ J.S, 1 
Foley, P. 4 
Foster, e» 5 
Fradd, S. 6 
FuchigamijR.Y. 3 
Gal legos, R. 1,3,6 
Gerken, K»C. 5 
Goldman, ?• 5 
Gollinlck, D»M. 2 
Gonzales, E. 3 
Gonzales |_G« 1 
Grant, G»B» 3 
Greenlee^ 1 
Greenwood^ C.R, 3 
Gronell, S. 5 



Gutkih, B. 5 

Harbihi G.L.. 5 
Harris, J. 3 

Hastings, L.iDi 5 

Heller, B. 5 

Henderson, R.W. 6 

Billiard, A.G. 2 

Hughes j V. 3 

Jone3 , A. 6 

Jones , . R, L. 6 

Kamp, S.H, . 3,5 

Killian, L.R. 6 

Kim, E. 6 

Kiraithe, J. 1^6 

Lambert i N. 5 

Lambert, N.M. 5 

Laridurahd, P. 4 

tandarand , P.M. 5 

Lane, K. 2 

Langdon, H. 6 

Langdon, H.S, 1 

Lazarus ^ P. 2 

Lempe, F, 1 
Lesser, S» 6 

Lewi9, R.B. 6,7 
Luchigarae, R. 3 
Luetke-Stahlman, B. 1 
Lynch, E, 7 
Lynch, E.W. 7 
Marion, R. 7 
Martinez, I. 4 
Martinez, J, 7 
Martinez, 0. 4 
Maheady^ L. 5 
McCorinell, B.B, 6 
Mercer, J. 5 
Meyen, E, 3 
Meyerson, M.D. 5 
Michael, R.J. 3 
Mims^ J« 5 
Mosley, W.J. 6 
Mowder, B.A. 5 
Neison-Burges, S.A. 5 
New York, NY: Comrauaity 

School District 3 
Northwest Regional 

Resource Center 5 
Nuttall, E.V. 5 
Oakland, T. 5 
Gates, H* 6 
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Omark^ D. 5 
Crtlz, A*A. 6 
Ortiz, CiDi 2 
Ortiz, S. 6 
Pacheco, R. 6 
Parker^ D. 1,6 
Pepper, F.C, 2 
Perlman, R. 5,6,7 
Peterson, P.J. 5 
Plata, M. 3,5,6 
Preston, D. 3 
Pricto^ A.G. 3 
Rabinovitch, M. 6 
Ramirez , B.A. 3 
Reynolds^ R. 5 
Rodriguez, F. 3 
Rodriguez, R. 3,6 
Rodriguez, R.C. 3 
Rodriguez, R.F. 3 
Rueda^ R. 3,6 
Sabatlno, b.A. 6 
Saland, S.J, 3 
Salvia, J. 5 
Sanaa, V. 1^6 
Sedlak, R. 6 
Sedo, M.A. 6 
Slrota, N. i 
Smith, J. 2 
Smith, U.S. 7 
Stein, R. 7 
Stein, R»C._ 7 
Sternberg , L, 6 
Stile, S. 3,6 

Taylor, M. 3 

Tempes, Fi 1 

Thibadeau, S. 3 

Tippeconrtic, J.W. 3 

Town, R. 5 

Tucker^ J. 5 

Tucker, J. A. 5 

Vasquez , M. 4 

Watson, b. 5 

Weis, R.S. 1 

Ysseldyke^ J. 5 

Yuen, 3 

Zabel, M. 5,6 

Zabel, M.R. 7 

Zabel, 5,6,7 

Zavala, J. 5 
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